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In 1932 


Frequently the Editors receive suggestions for changes in the 

style of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN or in its editorial policy. To en- 

courage this widespread partnership, without which the Edito- 

rial Committee would have a dull, drab job indeed, the following 
queries are published thus prominently. 


What Should The Intercollegian Be Like? 


THE AMERICAN ? COLLEGE HUMOR ? 
THE NATION ? ATLANTIC MONTHLY ? 
or WHAT? 


Or---Does It need to be like any of them? 


That, we suppose, depends 


Upon whether THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is just another magazine. (If so, rather than 
become a copyist, even the best of copyists, we propose that THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


gracefully retire from a field already overcrowded with contestants.) 


Or whether it has a unique mission to perform and a unique personality to express. 
That, we submit, is the case. 


To express its personality The Infercollegian needs 


The personal newsiness of THE AMERICAN —to mirror the kaleidoscopic and colorful 
march of events in the Christian movement from Orono to San Diego, from the first frosh 
camp to the last suitcase packed for Geneva and the Rhine 


The critical flavor of THE NATION —bringing all our life campus, nation, world 
under the critical eye of a Movement dedicated to the building of a Christian world. 


The wit and sparkle of COLLEGE HUMOR —the college picture cannot be painted 
in sombre hues; it is incomplete when it omits the laughter and joy of Christian 
fellowship and adventure. 


And the literary quality of the ATLANTIC MONTHLY —truth, clearly and beautifully 


stated, is like an instrument ground to a smoothly cutting edge. 


Now it is your turn with suggestions, criticisms, articles, letters of 
dissent or approbation —and may we inquire, are YOU a subscriber? 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


cA Cooperative Venture in Student Sfournalism 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 








$1.25 THE YEAR 


$1.00 IN CLUBS OF FIVE 























A Student Believes--- 


| believe in life and growth, in the 
joys of a healthy body and the zest of an active mind. 





| believe in the sacredness of life, in 
the call to live physically and mentally at my best and to help others do 
the same. | believe in the founding of happy homes and the rearing 
of healthy children. 


| believe in the right to think freely 
and to explore the most hidden mysteries of life and thought and faith. 
| believe also in the duty to think clearly and carefully and reverently, 
remembering the Power which has created mind and which undergirds 
all the laws of the universe. 


| believe in the facts of inner experi- 
ence as well as those of objective reality. | believe in love and beauty, 
in faith and honor, in duty and in truth. | believe also in wonder 
and in poetry. 





| believe in the heritage of the past 
in science and government, in art and in religion. | believe in the chal- 
lenge of the present and the promise of the future. 





| believe in the possibilities for the 
good life which are within myself and within all my fellow men regard- 
less of race or creed or color. | believe in the coming of the coopera- 
tive commonwealth of all mankind. 


| believe in the power of an intelli- 
gently directed spirit of creative love to overcome all the forces of 
ignorance, greed, fear, and hatred which keep men from realizing their 
potential brotherhood. 
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| believe that the sacrificial exercise 
of such a love is the highest expression of manhood and womanhood, 
and that its truest interpretation is to be found in the life and teachings 
of Jesus. To his way of life | dedicate my own, even to death itself. 


LOUIS L. WILSON 
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Cornell College, ’29 
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Who's Who 


Easily one of the most colorful and significant 
personalities in the entire Christian World is 
the diminutive Japanese TOYOHIKO KAGAWA of 
whom this month we have an analysis of unusual 
discernment by ALLAN A. HUNTER of Hollywood. 

* 

Recently returned from delivering the Barrow 
Lectures in India, BisHop FRANcIs J. MCCONNELL 
continues his busy life in his New York diocese 
and as President of the Federal Council of 
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Unfortunately, the press of a heavy teaching 
schedule at Union Theological Seminary prevents 
Bruce Curry from appearing, with his former 
regularity, on campuses west of the Alleghenies. 
Through his writing (in the INTERCOLLEGIAN and 
elsewhere) he has, nevertheless, a national audi- 
ence. KIRBY PAGE, on the other hand, has been 
seen by every living undergraduate at least once, 
and his pen is as eagerly followed as his voice! 


° 


By urgent request DEAN THOMAS WESLEY 
GRAHAM continues this month his series, Time- 
less Lives. 

+ 


Book Reviews this month are by JAMES M. 
YARD, Northwestern; CHARLES H. CORBETT, Gen- 
eva; A. HERBERT GRAY, London; WILLIAM S. 
HERRINGTON, Southwestern and Harvard; TUCKER 
P. SMITH, formerly of The University of Mis- 
souri; JAMES A. DoMBROWSKY, Union Theological 
Seminary; JOHN S. CORNETT, Kansas Wesleyan; 
Harry W. LAIDLER, of the L. I. D.; present and 
| former members of the national student staff. 
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EDITORIAL 


Nineteen Thirty-two! ... 


WORLD-WIDE EVENTS seem to have burned away 
all middle ground and left us but two alternatives 
as we go into 1932. We must be cynics or cru- 
for the sheer realities around us will not 
allow us to be anything between. Either we 
scuttle entirely our recent cocksure confidence in 
the inevitability of human progress and set out 
to salvage what we can as a livelihood for our- 
selves, or we recognize the magnitude and com- 
plexity of our modern problems only as the 
measure of the task that lies before us. 

A century of phenomenal scientific and indus- 
trial development, climaxed by a post-war period 
of prosperity of a magnitude unknown hitherto 
even to kings or princes, made the average man 
confident of his own powers in a wholly new way. 
Man was master of the scene; nothing else seemed 
necessary. A wave of scientific humanism swept 
the world, arising not from centers of learning 
but out of the very temper of the times. But that 
philosophy was adequate only for the era of pros- 
perity which produced it. The breakdown of its 
supporting scaffolding has left it stark and cold; 
those who had looked hopefully upon it as their 
new Messiah are disillusioned and thoughtful. 
This new seriousness is everywhere evident in 
the colleges. Students apparently—or many of 
them—are recognizing that they must find a new 
way if civilization is not to.consume itself en- 
tirely by the sheer heat and strife of internal 
friction. 
| As a Movement we are committed with re- 

wed confidence to the belief that this “new 
way” must be infinitely more than a new and 
better organization of society simply—important 
as that is in the interest of justice to oppressed 
classes and races. Crusaders for this new way 
must possess a philosophy of life which will give 
direction and confidence in the midst of uncer- 
tainty and confusion. This accounts, probably, 
for the notably accelerated interest among stu- 
dent Association cabinets in all parts of the coun- 
try in the life and ideals of Jesus. He had a 
Way of transforming life by transcending it, of 
judging the present not on the basis of all visible 
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factors but in the light of his vision of the King- 
dom of God, of seeing all human life in terms of 
its potentiality in a universe with a friendly 
father-God creatively functioning at its center. 
In the midst of much talk about disarmament, 
racial fair-dealing and economic planning (and 
may there be more, not less!) it is reassuring 
that so many local groups are crusading in this 
more inclusive area—to discover the ultimate 
meaning of life for themselves and to work at 
the task of making a more Christ-like world. 

In Japan Kagawa leads such a crusade called 
“The Kingdom of God Movement.” Is there a 
better title for a Christian Association which in 
1932 really is dealing adequately with the needs 
of its members and the needs of the world? 


A New Racial Attitude .. . 


PREOCCUPATION with economic distress and inter- 
national complications should not divert us as a 
Christian Movement from continued attention to 
the necessity of establishing more Christian re- 
lations between white and Negro groups in this 
country. Interracial difficulties are as a matter 
of fact seriously aggravated by the depression. 
The Negro is the first to lose his job and the last 
to regain it. Racial feeling is heightened by eco- 
nomic necessity on either side of the color line. 
There is no race bitterness so intense as that sup- 
ported by a situation in which there are not jobs 
enough to go around. It is not strange therefore 
that at this moment there is a growing sentiment 
among Negroes that the way of codperation has 
been blocked; that some new and more effective 
alternative must be found. Even the most edu- 
cated and idealistic Negroes do not see the way 
out. Some are drifting to Communism; others 
are going abroad to seek a less hampered outlet 
for their personal efforts, others are in despair 
or cynicism. And, most serious of all, there has 
been a marked lessening of confidence in the in- 
tegrity and the intentions of the white group. Do 
these white groups really mean to remove the 
legal, economic and social discriminations against 
Negroes or do they not? That is the question. 
And the lack of a clear reply in terms of actual . 
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practice is making it increasingly difficult for the 
Negroes who believe in interracial coéperation to 
command their former influence. One capable 
Negro recently said, in a private talk, “I am stay- 
ing on in graduate school simply because I have 
no message for my people.” That man believes in 
interracial harmony and coéperation but his “‘mes- 
sage” is impotent unless supported by more tan- 
gible and active evidences of non-discrimination 
and interracial solidarity on the part of white 
churches, colleges, Christian Associations and 
other white groups. 

For the Christian Associations in the colleges, 
this means but one thing. We must become, far 
more truly than we now are, demonstration 
centers of a new racial attitude. We should have 
many more interracial forums and interracial con- 
ferences, but we must go farther in actually 
demonstrating that we are ready to identify our- 
selves with the injustices, the deprivations, the 
aspirations of our Negro fellow-citizens. Here 
and there are a few members of the Movement 
who refuse to accept any service, to eat in any 
restaurant, to join any organization, to enjoy any 
privilege which on equal terms is not available to 
a Negro. That is a hard test. Let those who doubt 
try it. But even more we as a Christian Move- 
ment must demonstrate positive, creative methods 
for going forward on an interracial basis. With- 
out the fundamental attitude of Jesus himself to- 
ward people of other races, there is little hope of 
progress. This is why the Christian Association 
Movement, enrolling both Negro and white and 
dedicated to the ideal of a Christ-like world, must 
take the lead in demonstrating what Christian 
brotherhood really means. Let us not make the 
blunder of “solving” the race problem in the world 
without meeting squarely the issue on our own 
doorstep. 


After Buffalo What? ... 


A WELL-REMEMBERED address to students of an 
earlier day had as its theme “Post Conference 
Perils.” It is a timely reminder; for such perils 
exist for every delegate who goes home from a 
gathering which has lifted vision and stirred 
hearts. Perhaps the most threatening danger 
after “Buffalo” will be a failure to give expres- 
sion to the impressions received. Such failure 
may come upon us through lack of determination 
or, given the goodwill, through lack of effective 
technique. Fortunate is the delegate that goes 
back to the fellowship of a live Association with 
a live Christian World Education Committee. 
Within that Committee he may immediately be- 
come a force and a leader. If such a thriving 
committee does not exist, the most obvious duty 
is to build and launch one. The convention itself 
will be a success only as it becomes thus repro- 
ducible. 
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Asilomar... 


A GOOD WOMAN in one part of the East which 
has sometimes been thought to be a (if not the) 
home of culture is reported as saying, “Travel? 
Why should I? I’m here already.” It would no 
be surprising if the students who in December 
assemble at Asilomar for their “summer confer. 
ence” had some such feelings. Temporarily at 
least the center of the universe is quite definitely 
fixed wherever a man truly experiences one of 
these student conferences. Even if obstacles 
limit the attendance, these conferences are just 
naturally called “great.” The Pacific Southwest 
Council is second to none in its effectiveness and 
in its growing prestige as an agent of intercol. 
legiate goodwill and vitality. What matters it 
that we go to press before a report can arrive 
from California; it takes no great faith to de 
clare that “Asilomar” was a truly great experi- 
ence for every delegate. 


A Great Day for Prayer . . . 


THERE IS something high-sounding and challeng- 
ing about “The Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students.” The annual observance of this day in 
all parts of the round world is a striking testi- 
mony to reality and power of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation of which our United States 
Movement is proud to be a part. The day falls 
this year on February 21st and it is none too 
early to lay plans for a worthy occasion. So soon 
after the Federation representatives met here at 
Williamstown and Lake Memphremagog as our 
guests it will be easy to give thanks. So urgent 
are the tensions of the world today that we will 
find more students than usual expecting the 
Christian Associations to summon them to prayer. 


A Notable Dedication . . . 7 

ANYBODY WHO can wrest cheer and advance from 
our contemporaneous environment deserves 4 
special crown. It is not a winter of our discon- 
tent but a winter of lessened income and post- 
poned campaigns. Someone has said that the 
reading of a half dozen magazines today is like 
a bath in astringent waters. But it is something 
to recall that we are all in a pickle and in it 
together. We may the more cheerfully look for 
and work toward a happier day. On this very 
account we congratulate the more heartily the 
Yale Christian Association for being able to com- 
plete and dedicate its new home on the Yale 
campus. The Student Movement in this and in 
other lands has received many gifts from this 
Association; it always demonstrates that chal- 
lenging combination of personal and social dis- 
cipleship with Jesus Christ to which we all aspire. 
We rejoice that this fine Association will now 
have such a lovely and convenient new home. 
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BY BRUCE CURRY 


THE paramount interest of every younger gen- 
eration is in life itself—life as it lies about them, 
intricate, perplexing, confusing, yet fascinating 
and thrilling. They want to know what it is all 
about, what they can get out of it, what they can 
put into it, how to play the game skillfully and 
zestfully. In my opinion, this is a true and com- 
mendable instinct. It explains why students are 
uninterested in many things which the older gen- 
eration urges upon them, certain beliefs, customs, 
and ideals; certain principles, causes, and institu- 
tions; even some courses in the curriculum and 
various requirements of school life. Youth insists 
on asking, “But what has that to do with life as 
we know it and love it?” 

For youth proverbially has dreams of what life 
might be and ought to be, and is critical of any- 
thing which seems to defeat that dream. Some of 
those dreams are wild, no doubt, some of them 
crude and unworthy. Yet it is just possible that 
some of them are truer to the stuff of life itself 
than the pallid caution of age is able or willing to 
admit. This has proved true in the past; it may 
be so today. Hence the purpose of genuine educa- 
tion is not to lay restraining hands on the courage 
of youth, but rather to help make its dreams in- 
telligent and worthy, and to furnish such equip- 
ment of mind, body and spirit as will enable each 
oncoming generation to answer the call of life. 


The Inherited Systems 


As life lies out before us, it presents the com- 
mon but significant characteristic of having been 
mediated to us by inherited patterns or systems 
which we speak of as our major social institutions 
—the home, the school, the church, the state, the 
economic order, and the smaller social groupings. 
As we seek to answer life’s call we discover that 
these systems are our greatest assets, yet may be- 
come our greatest liabilities. They are our great- 
est assets because to them we owe all the heritage 
of values which has come down to us from the 
past, enriching our life. Instinctively our grati- 
tude and loyalty go out to them. They may be 
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ANSWERING 
THE Cau OF LIFE 


our greatest liabilities because they also enshrine 
and perpetuate our ignorances, prejudices and 
stupidities. Much of what is wrong with us may 
be traced to them. Around them have been built 
up habits, practices, beliefs and loyalties, all of 
which must be scrutinized and evaluated in each 
generation. 

These inherited patterns must be judged by the 
contribution which they make to life itself, by 
what they do to human personality. They grew 
out of slow processes of experimentation in which 
our fathers sought to discover what would best 
serve human needs. The fathers made no claim to 
infallibility. They followed the best light they 
had. Often they simply “muddled through,” as 
our British friends would say. This process is 
still going on, as our generation can testify, espe- 
cially the process of muddling through. We have 
only to think of the present situation in home-life, 
religion, economics, or government to realize that 
we live in a time when the systems are in a state 
of churning, with new experiments being tried so 
rapidly that one must watch the daily press to 
keep abreast of them. The fact to keep in mind 
is that each new experiment represents some one’s 
idea, mistaken or otherwise, as to how the systems 
may be modified in order that life may have a 
larger chance. 

Youth wants to live bravely, colorfully and 
freely. This is what the spirit of youth in us 
who are older also wants, believe it or not. And 
nothing is going to stop the quest of the human 
spirit to reshape the inherited ways of doing that 
this life may be made possible for man. 

But what a burden of responsibility this throws 
on each new generation! For it must judge clear- 
ly just what habits and attitudes and methods 
really make for life at its best, which ones must 
be championed and courageously followed, which 
must be opposed and uprooted. It is not the sin- 
cerity of our convictions but the truth of them 
which will determine whether we are answering 
the call of life or the call of death. And who is 
sufficient to this true discrimination? Certainly 
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no one of us alone. Yet in our situation there are 
resources of knowledge, faith and insight which 
may give us at least a glimpse of the way out for 
our day. 

Centribution of Religion 


Thus upon the scene of our restless striving and 
contusion comes real religion with an illumination 
which no one can afford to neglect, giving us an 
answer to the question, What is life all about?; 
giving us perspective on its meaning and its goal. 

I have spoken of the upsurge of life as if it were 
an abstraction, a blind thing struggling aimlessly 
toward an uncertain goal. The truth which re- 
ligious insight brings us is that life is rather an 
expression of the Eternal Spirit whom we call 
God, that he is its source and creator, that 
through the whole process runs his intelligence 
and purpose, which man may partly discern. If 
this be true, it is the most important single fact 
to be grasped by all who would honestly answer 
the call of life. It places in our hands the key to 
the approach of life. It gives us criteria by which 
to find the way of life. 

The chief questions then become these: What 
is God seeking to work out through human life? 
What is the trend of his purpose? What is his 
ideal for human personality? Could we but an- 
swer these questions, we could the more easily 
judge what attitudes, habits, customs and prac- 
tices make toward that ideal and purpose. The 
clue to life would then lie in each one of us be- 
coming co-creators and coéperators with the di- 
vine Life-giver. We would be answering the call 
of life insofar as we sought to live all of life in 
conscious fellowship with the Divine. 

Nor are we left without answer to this fateful 
question about the direction of life from the view- 
point of God. Out of many climes and cultures 
comes the growing answer, contributed to by 
poets, philosophers, saints and scientists. It gives 
us the moral and spiritual interpretation of the 
life-process. Nowhere is it so comprehensively 
and compellingly seen as in Jesus of Nazareth, a 
young man who bore in his mind and heart the 
God-given dream, and who revealed in his spirit 
and personality that life which we know instinc- 
tively is life as we were intended to live it. 

Students are learning increasingly that what 
offends them in popular religion today—its crudi- 
ties and bickerings, its obscurantism and remote- 
ness from life, its narrowness and inconsistencies 
—would likewise be offensive to Jesus himself; 
and they are penetrating through these to the re- 
discovery of Jesus, the incomparable Comrade in 
the quest for life which shall be full and free. In 
him they are discovering the central contribution 
of religion, which gives new meaning to life, mak- 
ing it seem more difficult of achievement, but at 
the same time furnishing the resources of the 
spirit which lead to glad and triumphant living. 
This contribution of religion they propose to use 
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in all the realism and scientific temper of the mod. 
ern world, aided by all the facts and skills which 
education puts at their command. 


Two Philosophies 


You are confronted by two opposing philoso. 
phies of life. Your choice between them will de. 
termine what you mean by answering life’s call, 
and will decide the quality and the outcome of 
your individual contribution. 

According to the one, life is rather a mean and 
meaningless thing. You are but restless young 
animals who will quiet down as the midday of life 
overtakes you. Your nobler dreams are doomed 
to disillusionment. Play with them if it amuses 
you, but don’t take them seriously. You are 
caught in systems for which you are not respon- 
sible and which you haven’t intelligence enough to 
change for the better. Hence you may answer 
any call of life which offers you comfort, security 
or pleasure. Give up thinking; it is dangerous 
and annoying. Let your rule be “getting by.” 
Exploit the systems for your own ends. Get 
yours while the getting is good. Life owes you 
everything. Make it pay. And may mercy be 
granted to your weasel souls! 

According to the other philosophy, life is a high 
and divine adventure. God is seeking to express 
through each one of you something of higher in- 
telligence, fresher beauty, nobler justice, quicker 
sympathy, deeper spirituality. The greatest ca- 
tastrophe which could befall you would be 


“that hardening of the heart 
That brings irreverence for the dreams of youth.” 


You are not worthy of the systems which made 
you and which support your life unless you find 
means of purging them of intrenched wrong, and 
of remaking them to meet the needs of those who 
now suffer at their hands. You are not free to 
answer all the distracting calls of life, particularly 
those which offer you ease and cheap thrills. Life 
is calling you to join the ranks of those who, for- 
getful of self, seek to create in the world more of 
enlightenment, justice, freedom and good will. 
You will be committed to the principle that the 
strong must bear the burdens of the weak, that 
barriers of ignorance, prejudice and selfishness 
must be broken down, that life may have free 
course. 

You will be told that you are taking yourself too 
seriously, that you are throwing your life away, 
that you owe it to your group to play the game as 
it is. But for you these arguments will fall upon 
deaf ears, for your hearing will be attuned to the 
secret of the great souls of all time, to the secret 
of Jesus and the makers of freedom, that he who 
tries to save his own life will lose it. Thus you 
will win the right to answer the inner call of life 
itself, the call of God to that which is high and 
unattainable. 
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THE FOTURE OF 
WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


. 
BY KIRBY PAGE 


. 


SERIOUS questions are everywhere being raised 
concerning the future of western civilization. The 
vast extent of physical poverty and destitution, 
the menace of international war, the threat of 
class war, the breakdown of democratic govern- 
ment, all combine to produce serious apprehen- 
sions about the future. The standard of living in 
the United States is incomparably higher than in 
other countries; yet even in this favored land, 
out of some 72,000,000 adults only 4,000,000 filed 
income tax returns for the prosperous year of 
1929, although unmarried persons were required 
by law to file income tax returns if their incomes 
were as high as $1,500, or $3,500 in the case of 
heads of families. Of the 991 million dollars paid 
in income taxes during that year, 917 millions 
came from the 102,045 persons whose incomes ex- 
ceeded $25,000, whereas the three millions whose 
incomes were under $5,000 paid only $4,500,000. 


Standstill 


At the present time there are in the United 
States not less than seven millions of unemployed. 
Under the leadership of the President’s Organiza- 
tion of Unemployment Relief a vast campaign to 
secure gifts for the needy is being promoted 
throughout the nation. Mr. Gifford’s committee 
has estimated that 170 million dollars will be re- 
quired for unemployment relief in 314 cities, in 
addition to the normal budget of 90 millions for 
charity in these cities. If the President’s com- 
mittee succeeds in the endeavor to secure 170 
millions for unemployment relief, this amount 
will make available $170 each for one million un- 
employed. That is to say, less than one unem- 
ployed person out of seven will receive a bare 
subsistence for ten or twelve weeks! 

President Hoover is opposed to Federal appro- 
priations for relief purposes. Instead he advo- 
cates the American plan of private charity. Some 
months ago he maintained that the Red Cross 
would be abundantly able to provide drought re- 
lief in the stricken areas. How adequately this 
task was accomplished is shown in a recent re- 
port of that society, which reveals that food and 
supplies were doled out to more than 2,500,000 
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persons during the period between August, 1930, 
and June, 1931. And the total amount expended 
by the Red Cross for relief purposes during this 
period was less than eleven million dollars—an 
average of less than five dollars per person! 

The extent of destitution in Europe is far more 
tragic than in this country. For ten consecutive 
winters there has been a terrible degree of unem- 
ployment in England, and wholesale starvation 
has been prevented only by a system of unemploy- 
ment insurance which is so roundly condemned on 
this side of the ocean. The number of unem- 
ployed in Germany has climbed to five millions, 
with at least fifteen million persons directly in- 
volved. From an authoritative source we learn 
that of the 32,500,000 persons in Germany who 
are gainfully employed 29,500,000 or 91 per cent, 
earn less than $50 per month, while 50 per cent 
receive less than $25 per month. 


Threat 


Over western civilization hovers the constant 
menace of international war. There are so many 
danger zones throughout the earth that numerous 
competent observers are convinced that another 
world war is inevitable. I do not myself share 
this extreme pessimism, but certainly the evi- 
dence of hostility among the nations is ominous. 
The failure to give justice or to remedy injustice 
constitutes a major threat to peace. The German 
people not only are in utter physical misery; they 
labor also under a profound sense of injustice. 
They maintain that Article 231 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, which says that since Germany caused 
the war she must bear the burdens of the peace, 
is a lie, and that therefore the whole treaty rests 
on a false and unstable foundation. The con- 
tinued effort of the Allies to collect reparation 
payments will drive Germany into the arms of the 
Fascists or the Communists. A dictatorship in 
Germany, either of the right wing or of the left 
wing, committed to the policy of repudiating the 
Treaty of Versailles, refusing to pay reparations, 
the arming of Germany and the refusal to codp- 
erate with the League of Nations, would seriously 
threaten the peace and stability of Europe. 
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The whole reparations problem is being compli- 
cated seriously by the reluctance of the United 
States further to reduce war debts. The evidence 
increasingly is clear that never will we be able to 
collect the enormous sums due in payments over 
the next half century, and the effort to collect 
these impossible amounts will in the end prove 
disastrous to us economically and will endanger 
the peace of the world. 


Calamity 

The danger to western civilization is further 
accentuated by the fact that in the face of these 
national enmities, the various governments are 
extremely reluctant to rely upon the agencies of 
peace for the settlement of their controversies. 
There is general agreement that if the World Dis- 
armament Conference at Geneva fails to reach an 
agreement providing for reductions in arma- 
ments, the consequences for the world may be 
utterly calamitous. At such a time of crisis the 
United States is still debating whether or not it 
will become a member of the World Court and is 
not contemplating seriously an immediate en- 
trance into the League of Nations, although it is 
increasingly obvious that these international 
agencies are absolutely essential to the preserva- 
tion of peace during the coming decade. On the 
contrary, in vigorous campaigns to militarize the 
public mind, armed preparedness is being advo- 
cated with frequency and vigor. Jingoism and 
chauvinism are rampant and the yellow press con- 
tinues to indulge in sensational headlines against 
Japan and other foreign powers. Tens of thou- 
sands of students in our high schools and colleges 
are being compelled to take courses in military 
training if they desire to graduate from many of 
these tax-supported institutions. 

Some competent observers are convinced that 
the threat of class war is even more menacing than 
the possibility of international conflict. On the 
continent of Europe the lines between the classes 
are being drawn more tightly and the day of 
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armed combat draws nearer. The Tory landslide 
in England not only strengthens reaction but js 
driving labor into a more radical program. In the 
United States the number of Communists and ex. 
treme radicals is small, but dissatisfaction and 
unrest among the workers are widespread. The 
failure of the capitalist system to give justice to 
the mass of the workers is more and more obvious, 
Perhaps as convincing an illustration as is avail. 
able is found in the fact that during the years 
1929 and 1930 dividend payments increased while 
wages declined. This statement sounds incredible 
but nevertheless is accurate. A writer in the 
Atlantic Monthly quotes The Monthly Survey of 
Business as authority for the statement that divi- 
dend disbursements by leading American corpo- 
rations in 1930 increased 65% over 1928, whereas 
during that period wage payments dropped 19%, 
Many corporations continue to pay dividends al- 
though the business may be running temporarily 
at a loss because of the device of reserves which 
are stored up for dividend payments in lean years. 
Few corporations, however, lay by reserves for 
the purpose of maintaining regularity in employ- 
ment and continuity of wages. 

In numerous regions efforts on the part of the 
workers to organize trade unions are met with 
violence. The record of the coal operators in 
West Virginia and Kentucky, in opposing the or- 
ganization of the miners by resorting to terrorist 
tactics, is notorious. Within the last few days 
several clergymen and students from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary (New York City) were met with 
physical violence as they attempted to distribute 
literature among the employees of the Brookiyn 
Edison Company. The use of violence on the part 
of the owners and operators tends to stimulate 
counter violence by the workers and thus class 
warfare becomes more and more a terrible reality. 


Breakdown 


Another ominous fact about western civiliza- 
tion is the breakdown of democracy and represen- 
tative government. A dozen European countries 
are now being ruled by dictatorship and every- 
where democracy is under assault. In New York 
City recently there has been a depressing exhibi- 
tion of inertia and callousness on the part of the 
voters. Although the Seabury Commission has 
produced evidence which has driven six or eight 
judges from the bench, because of fraud and cor- 
ruption, and although the direct relation of Tam- 
many with these debauches was well established, 
the voters returned Tammany candidates to office 
with unprecedented majorities. For example, the 
Tammany candidate against Norman Thomas for 
President of the Borough of Manhattan polled 
more than five times the Socialist vote. 

When we examine the reasons for the break- 
down of democracy we soon discover that three 

(Turn to page 130.) 
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Goop MeEn 
Go To War 


WHY does the angels’ song chant of “peace to 
men of good will?” Why not peace to men of ill 
will? Is it not the deepest need that men of evil 
will should cease fighting? 

One dread aspect of war is that it gives no 
chance to the men of good will. If war were just 
a deadly scuffle between groups of evil-minded, 
hating villains it would be bad enough, but it is 
worse than that. Sooner or later it involves the 
men of good will, who get caught in the struggle 
in spite of themselves. If war were wholly a fight 
between bad men, we might rightfully set forth 
to convert the men from badness to goodness; or, 
failing that, we might look on with some measure 
of resignation to their putting one another out of 
commission. War, however, is not a fight between 
bad men but between men of good will. Of course, 
when the war is well afoot, we believe that our 
enemies are all bad. We develop an enormous 
swallowing capacity for stories of atrocities and 
barbarities and depravities on the part of our en- 
emies. During the World War the opposing par- 
ties all believed impossible lies about their en- 
emies. As soon as the war is over we get back to 
enough of sanity to see that our enemies could not 
humanly have been guilty of the enormities we be- 
lieved. 


Stop Thinking and Fight 


No, war is waged for the most part by opposing 
camps of men who, in times of peace, have been 
looked upon as men of good will. The men who 
tell us that the war question will be solved when 
we get everybody converted are speaking truly if 
they take a wide enough and deep enough idea of 
conversion. But conversion in the sense just of 
making a bad man over into a good man as we 
think of individual regeneration will not solve our 
difficulty. Wars are usually waged with the best 
of intentions so far as the masses of the belliger- 
ent nations are concerned. Bad men may have 
started wars, but the wars have to be fought 
through by the thousands and millions of men of 
good will. Not one in a hundred thousand on 
either side of the last war but would have in times 
of peace shown courtesy and even kindness to any 
of the opposing nation, had occasion offered. 

Not only are wars fought through by good men, 
but the good men suffer the heaviest real cost in 
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war. The reason is very clear. A bad man is not 
troubled much about the costs of war. There is 
no great strain on his conscience. If he be a man 
of physical bravery and of large pugnacity he 
rather enjoys war. Paradoxical as it may sound, 
the moral damage from war is least with the peo- 
ples of lowest moral development. With a people 
in such a low state of development that killing and 
lying are not serious moral transgressions, killing 
and lying in war do not wreak the moral havoc 
that are inevitable with races highly enough de- 
veloped to abhor these evils. The last war showed 
how impossible it is to carry a war through with- 
out propaganda, and propaganda is utterance for 
the sake of a military effect, without regard to the 
truth if a lie will do more damage. It is hard for 
the man of good will to adjust himself to all this. 
Apart from the conscientious objectors who ab- 
jure the conflict utterly, the man of good will goes 
along with a tortured conscience, harassed by mis- 
givings as to how far a good end redeems a self- 
evidently wicked method. If he sanctions an evil 
method by appeals to noble ends he will never be 
the same after the process as before. The other 
alternative is to stop thinking, to shut the eyes 
and stagger on through the awful business. This 
probably causes less moral loss than trying to bap- 
tize war into holiness, but the agony to a good 
man in such a course is appalling. The physical 
suffering of men actually wounded in battle is not 
more distressing than the pain of the man of good 
will when his nation goes to war. 


Clear the Air 


Apart from all this we need peace on earth to 
give men of good will their chance. The higher 
truths of Christianity can never get their best 
statement in a militant atmosphere. With na- 
tions armed to the teeth against one another the 
doctrines of the divine Fatherhood and of the hu- 
man brotherhood—the two fundamental doctrines 
of the man of good will—get slight chance. Be- 
yond all these we are coming to see that the very 
attitude of so stating a truth as to win a victory 
over an opponent is not the attitude of an ideal 
Christianity. The ideal is the statement of the 
truth so as to bring out its force and beauty in an 
atmosphere altogether friendly, so that the result 

(Turn to page 114.) 
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WV HEN I was about ten years old I was sent to 
a Buddhist Temple to study the teaching of Con- 
fucius. Everytime I came across the passage con- 
cerning purity and holiness I said to myself that 
it was not possible for me to live a pure and holy 
life; I thought that I was destined to live a loose 
life, like those of my father and my elder brother. 
For after my father died my elder brother had be- 
come the head of our family. He kept many con- 
cubines and lived licentiously. When I was fifteen 
years old my brother lost all of his property 
through his loose living; when he died in Korea 
I was sent to my uncle’s house to live. My life 
has never been so lonely nor my environment so 
terrible as in those dark days. 


“Consider the Lilies” 


About that time, however, I was miraculously 
led to the Bible class of an American missionary 
where I went to learn English. But the more I 
studied the English Bible the more real and beau- 
tiful the life of Jesus Christ became to me. Be- 
fore that time I had learned something about the 
theory of evolution and I concluded that there was 
no God. I thought that there was no hope, no sal- 
vation when once a man had gotten into wicked 
ways. But when that beautiful passage of Jesus 
Christ came to my ears, ringing like a Christmas 
bell, new life came into my soul. I was completely 
changed. Jesus said: “Consider the lilies, how 
they grow. They toil not, neither do they spin; 
and yet I say unto you that Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.” That 
gave me an altogether new conception of life. As 
you know we have many beautiful flowers in 
Japan, but until that time I had never considered 
why flowers were so beautiful. But when I was 
sick and poor, and left like an orphan in the 
wilderness of life, the thought of God’s handiwork 
manifested in the beautiful flowers like lilies was 
an entirely new revelation to me. That led me 
further to the thought of the real power of the 
universe, the living God. Then I knew that if 
God cares even for the humble flowers in the field 
even more does He care for man. So I determined 
to live a life as simple as that of the lilies of the 
field, trusting God to the uttermost. Then I went 
to the slums of Kobe; that was about twenty-four 
years ago. When I recall His most wonderful 
ways, how He has led me through many dangers 
and crises all these years, and enabled me to help 
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others who have been in troubles more than ] 
could do in my own power, I cannot but believe 
that God is not dead but is living. 


New Life WAP: 
An American asked me recently whether we worke 
needed Christianity in Japan or not. Said he, God. 


Japan already has good religions — Buddhism and “Is 


Shintoism — why seek for another? Up to the forty- 
time Protestant Christianity reached Japan, sey- freshr 
enty-two years ago, we had only a vague idea of tution 
what life is. Buddhism taught us that life is st f reject 
an illusion, that hope exists only beyond our pres. churck 
ent world. Neither had Shintoism any definite | °PPS 
idea of the living God. But when through the nothin 
teaching of Christ we learned that the creator of the sv 
the universe is our Father and that we are the Kag 
sons of God, our view of life was completely = © 
changed. So too with respect to women and chil- § Y°@TS | 
dren. Up to that time women were looked down og 


on and forbidden to visit many sacred places; 
children had no place in home life. But through Japan: 
the coming of Christianity the conception of pu- stood 
rity in the home, and loving kindness among murde 
neighbors, and movement for peace and temper- class v 
ance became commonplace in Japan. churia 
Social welfare and philanthropic work have also silence 
been started, many led by Christians. Polygamy Japan 
has been almost abolished; licensed quarters for 
prostitutes are gradually being done away with 
These programs of social reform came into exist But 
ence only after Christianity came to Japan. For} ‘anc 
Christ showed us the reality of life; respect forf °@V!¢ 
labor; purity of heart; brotherly kindness be} hind 





tween men, and peace among nations. thirty 
breath 
Christ Our Hope came ¢ 


However, after the Great War things began tog ™™° b 
change. The young men of Japan today are three-1 
greatly influenced by dialectic materialism. This} “!! fo 
came to Japan not only as a thought movement, think | 
but as a program for action. And social cond: Moreo 
tions in Japan today are such as to make Marxial dom, f 
theories seem very reasonable. We have central had to 
ization of wealth, accumulation of property in 4 there ¥ 
few hands, the profit motive in commerce and it protest 
dustry and the reality of the class struggle. The Non-R 
whole of Japan is influenced by ideas of material took hi 
istic and economic determinism. Christiat ladies ; 
churches are weak and impotent in the face of sald to 

(Turn to page 114.) must r 
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KAGAWA 
GAMBLES FOR GOD 


+ 
BY ALLAN A. HUNTER 


e 


JAPAN’S popular novelist and influential social 
worker is also a war-resister and a gambler for 
God. 

“T stand,” declares this stocky, smiling man of 
forty-three who looks more youthful than some 
freshmen, “I stand against all learning, all insti- 
tutions, all governments, all arts, all religions that 
reject love. I protest against every so-called 
church which preaches faith and fails to love. I 
oppose the politicians who rely on force and know 
nothing about love. I had rather die quickly by 
the sword than die of thirst in a loveless desert.” 

Kagawa’s opposition to what he calls the easy 
way of the sword is no academic gesture. Three 
years ago he urged his countrymen to back up the 
Briand-Kellogg. Pact and Japanese militarists 
were shouting for his death. During the Russo- 
Japanese war (he was only sixteen years old) he 
stood his ground against the way of organized 
murder and suppression of personality. If a first- 
class war should develop now over the South Man- 
churian Railway question, will Kagawa keep 
silence? Unless peace comes, so one of his old 
Japanese friends predicts, he may soon be in jail. 


Two-Mile Cell 


But imprisonment has no terror for Japan’s St. 
Francis of the Slums. Three times has he been 
convicted of harboring “dangerous ideas.” Put 
behind bars, ten years ago, for leading a strike of 
thirty thousand dockyard laborers, he enjoyed a 
breathing spell working on a book that later be- 
came a best-seller. His prison quarters measured 
nine by six — eight square feet larger than his 
three-mat room in the slums. “I walked in the 
cell for about two miles every day. Thus I could 
think of my residence as being two miles wide.” 
Moreover, there was a certain unexpected free- 
dom, for “In the slums every night in summer I 
had to capture eighty or ninety bed-bugs.” Then 
there were his hundred and twenty comrades who 
protested so much about the incarceration of “Mr. 
Non-Resistance” that the prison guards in despair 
took him to the female prison. “The guards were 
ladies; they were kind, mended my clothes and 
said to me, ‘You were good to the laborers, so you 
must not be ashamed about being in prison.” 
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Christian Socialism 


Perhaps Mr. Kagawa runs no special risk from 
the government. The cqgmmon people and many 
of the leaders in parliament are out of sympathy 
with the irresponsible chauvinistic few who think 
they are still in the saddle, and without question 
Kagawa is Japan’s most loved public speaker. 
But he does run a very definite risk of getting 
knifed in the back by communists. Very recently 
in a California city he was attacked by a fellow 
countryman who apparently dreams that brother- 
hood will come tomorrow if violence be used today. 

The communism that imagines the end will 
justify any means has good reason to fear Kagawa 
as one of its most dangerous opponents. That 
easy generalization, “Religion is the opiate of the 
people,” may hit many ecclesiastics where they 
live, but it cannot touch the genius of the Kingdom 
of God Movement in Japan whose Christianity re- 
leases incalculable forces of social reform. Due 
partly to Mr. Kagawa’s campaigns year after 
year, night labor has been abolished in the cotton 
mills and the employment of women discontinued 
in the mines. His gift for making facts exciting, 
stimulated the House of Peers to broadcast one of 
his pamphlets and to appropriate approximately 
ten million dollars for rebuilding the worst sec- 
tions of large cities into sanitary apartment 
houses. He has helped to organize credit union 
pawn shops where the harassed poor may borrow 
money at two per cent instead of the old thirty 
per cent; he has aided in the establishment of the 
Japanese Federation of Labor; the first Farmer- 
Labor Party in Japan; a leper house; a white 
cross society against tuberculosis; unemployment 
insurance plans that work; kindergartens; night 
schools for laborers and peasants. Kagawa works 
unceasingly toward a fairer distribution of 
wealth; but to bring this ideal to pass by killing 
the capitalists will not do. That would be like cut- 
ting the little finger so that it would cause blood 
poisoning for the whole body. ‘When the capital- 














ists are sinning, we must help them to be cured. 
That is Christianity.” 

Kagawa’s program of sharing is a venture of 
trust in the possibilities of personality. His two 
basic principles are coéperation and unselfishness. 
He has already promoted peasants’ unions and vil- 
lage coéperatives so that tenants may have a 
fairer return on what they produce and farmers 
may produce and sell their commodities without 
the usual wastage. 

In one of his Coéperative Societies as many as 
3,000 Kagawa suits are sold monthly. The sum- 
mer style costs less than $1.50 and the winter style 
less than $4.00. The originator of the idea does 
not have to worry about the moths eating up the 
good old coonskin coat. 

Among the churches he has started “The Resur- 
rection Mutual Aid Society” which charges mem- 
bers fifteen cents a month and gives a sick benefit 
of $7.50 a month. This organization meets the 
desperate need of those who, stricken with tuber- 
culosis, cannot otherwise afford the cost of effec- 
tive treatment. Within two years it is expected 
that Tokyo will have a coéperative hospital. The 
full time but low-salaried service of four success- 
ful physicians and surgeons dedicated to the co- 
operative cause has been pledged. 


Love Supreme 


No man living, excepting not even Mahatma 
Gandhi and Albert Schweitzer, has more right to 
recommend unselfishness to an acquisitive world 
than has the half-blind social engineer who lived 
in his six-foot square room more than fourteen 
years among beggars, thugs, prostitutes, mur- 
derers, imbeciles. The door of his room opened, 
not on a street but on a narrow alley where the 
filth during the rainy season oozed five inches 
thick. At night the smells were so violent that a 
fellow student who had decided to work with him 
was at first unable to sleep. Sharing his bed on 
the floor with a homeless man, Kagawa caught the 
trachoma that destroyed the sight of one eye. 
There was a time when he had four murderers 
as guests. He skipped lunch so that the guests 
might have food. Five cents a day was his ex- 
penditure on himself for approximately a year. 
When the annual typhus epidemics visited the 
slums Kagawa tended the victims. Three times 
the bubonic plague came; then smallpox, dysen- 
tery and cholera. Kagawa nursed the sick and 
somehow or other he did not contract these dis- 
Perhaps his white blood corpuscles are 
disciplined to endure even as his spirit is. Cer- 
tainly his body is an illustration of the freedom 
that comes to those who live simply and above all 
fear, with the power of friendliness thrilling 
through them. 


eases. 


Background 
At his father’s death, as a eleven-year-old boy, 
he went to live with an uncle, said to be the richest 
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man in the province. 
for his nephew and planned for him a brilliant 


This uncle was ambitious 


diplomatic career. When the adolescent boy be. 
came a Christian the wealthy uncle gave him his 
choice: either to renounce his new faith or to be 
cut off without a “sen.”” Kagawa chose to be poor, 
Studying in a mission school, he found not only 
the love of God, but the power to practice it. At 
the age of nineteen he was preaching every day 
in the streets, over a period of many weeks. One 
day while it was raining he was telling the 
passers-by near the school of his new experience, 
He had a high fever, but he kept on with his mes. 
sage that love is the secret of life, until he fell 
exhausted. A doctor pronounced his case hope- 
less — tubercular pneumonia. But after praying 
several hours during the crisis he suddenly felt 
himself “crossing the deathline.” Years later, he 
wrote a book of that title. One hundred and fifty 
thousand copies were sold in a few weeks. (In 
our American libraries this amazing autobio- 
graphical novel is known as “Before the Dawn.”) 
Kagawa is sure that it was the faith he received 
from adventurous contact with God that has kept 
him alive ever since. Last year he had nine 
hemorrhages. He sleeps only five hours a night, 
arising while the stars are still shining to pray for 
the people of Japan, or Russia or China or Amer- 
ica or the great Japanese family and the Kingdom 
of God Movement. And yet as you see him smile, 
inviting you to “try it,” you can hardly believe 
that his physician is right in saying that most of 
his body outside of the brain is infected. The 
amazing energy and creative power of the man 
is suggested in the following incident. One day 
his friends, insisting that he rest, cancelled all his 
engagements for a month. “All right,” said 
Kagawa, “I'll retire.” But his friends failed to 
check on him. Into his little house on the out- 
skirts of Tokyo he smuggled a stenographer. At 
the end of the thirty days of enforced leisure he 
was “rested”; but the stenographer had taken 
down copy for three books! 

Incidentally, the money that pours in from his 
sixty or more books is thrown into the upkeep of 
the seven settlement houses he is maintaining and 
the farmers’ schools he is establishing where 
picked young peasants are trained to organize 
coéperatives and teach brotherhood in the villages. 
He continues to live with challenging simplicity. 

The secret of such vitality seems to be his un- 
tiring capacity for digging deeper, “still deeper, 
into my soul, and there, in my heart of hearts, 
shall I find the spring of love which can never be 
found on the surface. I shall dig down to God 
who is within me. Then, if I strike the under- 
ground stream that murmurs softly in the depths 
of my heart, I will tenderly cherish this oasis of 
the soul, so rarely found, and to it will I lead a 
few thirsting comrades.” 
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TIMELESS LIVES 


BY THOMAS W. GRAHAM 


SIMON PETER 


HAD you met Simon in Capernaum in the year 
30 A. D. you would not have said, There goes an 
empire-builder. But he became one. Within a 
generation he who had been just a fisherman 
was feared by a Cesar. The reason is far to 
seek. 


SIMON was born at a fortunate time. Two gen- 
erations of peace had given all men a chance to 
take an unharried look at life. They found it, 
as the Hebrew prophet had, “‘a cake not turned.” 
One side was burnt to a crisp. The other was 
scarcely warm. Peace had brought wealth to 
many. But they lived luxuriously, hard by abject 
poverty. The dogs licked the sores of the poor 
while the rich, at expensive water cures, minis- 
tered to the ills of hot living. The privileged 
sought exotic joys, the stimulus of new thrills, 
the satisfaction of new appetites, while starved 
lives caught a modicum of pleasure as crumbs 
from a rich table. The temples provided cere- 
monial vaudeville, while wistful folk, unsatisfied 
by priests, looked here and there for a new 
prophet whose modern tongue could speak the 
words of peace. The old was empty. The world 
seemed ready for the new. “The fulness of time” 
was the day of Simon’s birth. 


SIMON was born in a fortunate place. At Caper- 
naum a Roman road that tapped the distant East 
forked to make its way in one direction to the 
sea and all the West, and in the other toward 
Egypt. At its best and worst the world met here. 
Egypt’s inventive genius, the philosophy of 
Greece, the practical administration of Rome, the 
mystic dreaming of the plains and plateaus of the 
East—all mingled in Capernaum. Who dwelt in 
that city found in his mother’s milk the influence 
and impulse of the greatest civilizations man had 
made. He was born to a whole world and would 
find no peace of mind until all of it was his. 


SIMON was born to a fortunate trade. As most 
likely his father before him, he turned to the Gali- 
lean Sea. The sea made large demands of a Jew- 
ish lad. His race had no aptitude for the sea. 
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—New York Times. 


To win its wealth Simon must overcome a racial 
trait. He did it. He found skill in his craft, the 
skill that helps a man see below the surface and 
there find Nature’s riches. He developed courage 
with his skill. Few waters are more treacherous; 
with quick winds Galilee lashes itself to fury and 
rises in dashing mass to test the courage of those 
who seek its wealth. In return for courage and 
skill the sea gave him strength of body. He was 
strong to repel the chill of misty nights, to take 
the full strain of the oar, to carry the full baskets 
of his success. 


SIMON was born to a fortunate disposition. He 
was naturally enthusiastic, optimistic, kindly, 
friendly and devout. Just as naturally he had the 
defects which are apt to accompany such quali- 
ties. His quick enthusiasms were apt to burn 
themselves out. His native optimism made his 
dark hours blacker. His impulsive kindliness led 
him to let himself down and his friendliness led 
him to the blunders made by those who seek a 
good opinion of others. Only his devoutness 
saved him and made certain that in time his cour- 
age would prove him Peter, the rock. 


SIMON was fortunate in his friends. A man is 
as the company he keeps. “I had a friend” is 
often the only key to a man’s success. Simon is 
ready to stand judgment on either basis. The 
variety of his friends do him credit. Andrew, 
his brother; James and John; John, the priest’s 
son who became the Baptiser; John, Mark, and 
his mother. So the list runs on of those who 
found in Simon a stimulating strength which 
marked him as friendly leader. Especially there 
was Jesus, his cousin, occasional playmate of his 
boyhood, serious-minded companion of his youth, 
intimate advisor of his manhood, and compelling 
master of his years of power. Without his friends 
he might have continued to the end of his days 
“the unlearned and unlettered” Simon. With 
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“Sires! The 
foreigners 
inhabit the 

same earth as 


we do!”’ 








This Belgian poster depicts a Flemish fifteenth cen- 
tury artist who, returned from a sojourn in Portugal, 
regales a group of Flemish noblemen with a tale of his 
experiences. He finishes his story thus: “Sires! The 
foreigners inhabit the same earth as we do, only they are 
far off. The emotions that move us to tears or laughter, 
move them too in a similar way...... Our Lord Jesus 
Christ who, by the way, was born in a far off, foreign 
land, died for them too...... Even if we deny them, they 
are still our brethren, though their features and ways 
are somewhat different...... If you will care to follow 
the steps of Our Lord, and try to understand the stran- 
gers you will find that they are as lovable as your own 
children.” —(Used by permission of The World’s Youth.) 








them he is Peter whose name adds dignity to a 
great cathedral, and power to a church that be- 
comes a “Holy Empire.” Without his friend Jesus 
he might have remained a fisher of fish. With 
him he became aware of his own inherent powers, 
his capacity to lead men to clearer living, his abil- 
ity to find back of life the true light “that lighteth 
every man,” a willingness to pay the price in suf- 
fering that “makes perfect, stablishes, strength- 
ens and settles.” 

The longer story of Simon become Peter is 
written in the Acts of the Apostles and the tradi- 
tions of the Christian Church. 


oe 
GOOD MEN GO TO WAR 
(From page 109.) 


is the deepening of an assent already won. In the 
ideal realm Christian truth would not have to be 
stated either defensively or aggressively. The 
truth would stand forth in its own account and 
make its own appeal. The great strides ahead in 
truth seeking are taken in the community that as 
a whole is truth seeking, with the fundamentals 
agreed upon. At the present day the fundamen- 
tals like the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man are by no means agreed upon. 
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A good deal of this may seem like a counsel] of 
perfection, or like something pretty far up in the 
air beyond this war-ridden world of ours. To re. 
turn to our starting point, wars bear most heavily 
on the men of good will. The problem is to change 
the thought of men in groups, making it clear that 
good will is to be interpreted in larger and larger 
terms. The same spirit of good will which has 
won in families, in communities, within the con- 
fines of the separate nations, must be allowed its 
legitimate expansion into the international realm. 
All the resources of genuine Christianity should 
be brought to bear to encourage the men of good 
will on a further venture of good will into the 
realm of international contacts. 


* 
THE LIVING GOD 
(From page 110.) 


this great social and industrial chaos. And I feel 
the same thing is true throughout the whole world. 
The present church organizations of the world 
are facing a crisis. Why? Because we are not 
bearing the fruit of what Christ has taught us. 
Our faith has been too individualistic. We go to 
church simply because our fathers did. Our faith 
and our daily life have drifted far apart. But be- 
lieving in the living God means to bring our lives 
up to God’s standard. We must live in God at 
every moment, and present our body and souls ac- 
ceptable unto Him. It is because we have thought 
that there is no connection between our daily life 
and our faith that we have been led into this pres- 
ent collapse. We must ask God to capture our 
whole being, and to cleanse and purify us. We 
need the power to cope with our present problems 
of unemployment, financial panic, competition, 
and useless wars among nations. Christ is the 
only hope of our salvation. Christ was crucified 
and died for others. This means two things: first, 
we must kill our selfishness and, secondly, we must 
die for others’ sake because we are all brothers 
and have the same Father in Heaven. There 
should not be two gospels — individualistic and 
socialistic. If a man lives up to the cross of Jesus 
Christ, God is manifested in his own life. The 
reason why we do not feel the reality of the living 
God is because we do not love others. “Who- 
ever loveth not knoweth not God, for God is love.” 
When we repent of our selfishness and seek to live 
up to the standard of the cross of Jesus, then we 
shall realize the living God in our own soul. 


° 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. 
—Longfellow. 
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IN DEFENSE OF TOMORROW. By Robert Douglas Bow- 
den. Macmillan. $2.00. 


LIVING IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Harry Elmer 
Barnes. Bobbs-Merrill Company. $3.50. 


Professor Bowden, optimist, surveys the American 
scene and pronounces it good. Our art is good; our 
education is good; our literature and culture, our gov- 
ernment and politics, our entire way of life is good. 
The much maligned machine is good; it does not 
brutalize life but gives us higher living standards and 
leisure, it is a boon to men of stolid faces who want 
to earn a living without thinking. Rotarianism is 
good. Seventy-five organizations in a town of ten 
thousand is evidence that the community is becoming 
conscious of its collective responsibility and is volun- 
tarily organizing to discharge it, evidence that “social 
forces have become the possession of the masses.” 
Education is good. “True, the schools are used as a 
powerful bulwark of support for our entire social 
structure.” But one of the functions of education is 
“to strengthen faith in democratic institutions and to 
inculeate pride in the manner in which America is 
committed to the democratic way of life.” Art is 
good. Are not twelve thousand creative artists at 
work, and are not museums making art available to 
the masses? The insatiable esthetic appetites of 
American museums and collectors has led some Euro- 
pean countries to pass laws to prevent the sacking of 
Europe’s art by Americans, as Greece was plundered 
by the Romans, and that (in the words of “1066”) 
“was a good thing” for it proved that the Romans 
loved art. Politics are good, chiefly because the Demo- 
cratic Party is still a party of “protest,” the “champion 
of various downtrodden groups.” We regret that the 
author wrote too early to make use of the present 
illustration of Jimmie Walker, the knight resplendent 
of the Tammany Hall association for social justice 
(the eastern branch of Democracy) going forth to do 
battle for Tom Mooney against the bad industrial 
giants of California. If one doubts that our economic 
life is good, let him compare the ’ricksha coolies who 
last only six to nine years, with the comfortable Amer- 
ican worker, who rides to work in his “own motor car, 
works short hours at good wages, and has within his 
reach the best art and music available.” Critics of 
America suffer from “indigestion or shortsightedness.” 
They should compare conditions in America with those 
in “England under Walpole, or Louis XIV of France.” 
There have been “slumps in the field of art, culture, 
liberal learning, and religion in the past sweep of his- 
tory, but the contributing causes of these periods of 
decadence in every instance are noticeably absent from 
contemporary life in the United States.” 

Professor Bowden’s book was awarded a three-thou- 
sand-dollar prize for the best book on the soul of 
America; but we can see no more merit in a book 
which indulges in pure romantic optimism than in the 
type of sheer scepticism against which this volume is 
directed. Optimism founded on anything less than 
reality leads to disillusionment. We do not find the 
good by denying evil. A better attitude is exemplified 
in the writings of such religious leaders as Reinhold 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


Niebuhr, who, although fully conscious of all the brutal 
facts of our social and economic system, can continue 


to say that life is good. They will not deny but change 
the facts. 


Harry Elmer Barnes, in writing Living in the 
Twentieth Century, does not pass judgment on Amer- 
ican life but seeks to understand it by explaining its 
origins. The book was written, the author states, not 
only for the general public, but to serve as a textbook 
in the field of modern history and of historical sociol- 
ogy. There are informative chapters on the transi- 
tional stages leading up to the machine age of today, 
on the changes of culture which the modern technology 
has effected, on the development of the new capitalism 
and the proletarian challenge, on the proposals for 
economic and social reconstruction, on nationalism, im- 
perialism, war and peace. Helpful bibliographies are 
appended to each chapter. As in all his writings, Dr. 
Barnes shows a bias toward a particular interpretation 
of religion which is not consistent with the more ob- 
jective and scientific treatment accorded to other ma- 
terial. The student seeking to understand Today that 
he may share more intelligently in the building of To- 
morrow will find Living in the Twentieth Century 
helpful. JAMES A. DOMBROWSKY. 


MEXICco, A STUDY OF TWO AMERICAS. By Stuart Chase 
and Marian Tyler. Macmillan. $3.00. 


Stuart Chase, weary with “the tragedy of waste” 
and the domination of the machine in his native land, 
visits Mexico and immediately falls in love with her. 
The result is this book in which he praises her ma- 
chineless villages with the glowing enthusiasm char- 
acteristic of the early stages of the “tender emotion.” 

The book is fittingly illustrated by Diego Rivera the 
Mexican artist — once a sophisticated academician but 
now deliberately using a primitive style to picture the 
patient toil of the peasant, while gleefully he lampoons 
the clergy, the military and the bourgeoisie. 

The sub-title, “A Study of Two Americas,” refers to 
the contrast the authors make between the idyllic, self- 
sufficient life of Tepoztlan and the hectic existence of 
Middletown. The moral is that we should substitute 
the fiesta spirit for our commercialized recreation, 
bring back handicrafts into our mass production and 
cultivate the art of leisure. 


With this conclusion the reviewer has no quarrel but 
he wishes that Stuart Chase had stayed longer in 
Mexico so that the qualities he admires might have 
penetrated more deeply into his own soul. There is an 
incongruity in the way he praises a timeless, machine- 
less civilization and the way he rushes off to start the 
printing presses whirring to tell the world about his 
discoveries. There is another incongruity between the 
way he exalts craftsmanship in general and neglects it 
in his writing. He can write vividly when he wants 
to; why then should he be content with so many pages 
which are a cross between a guide book and a copy of 
“Consumers’ Research”? If he will reply that he 
didn’t have time to do a better job he will thereby con- 
fess that he has not taken seriously his own advice. 

It is to be hoped that the book will lure many North 




















DugeRionay 
One of the illustrations by Diego Rivera in Mexice, a Study 
of Two Americas. (Macmillan.) 


Americans into Mexico so that they may feel her 
charm for themselves and begin to doubt the finality 
of our present machine civilization. 


CHARLES H. CORBETT. 


A FORTUNE TO SHARE. By Vash Young. Bobbs Mer- 
rill. $1.50. 


A somewhat dramatic story of the conquest of fear; 
told in an energetic and salesman-like language that 
is none too graceful but is quite free from the ter- 
minology of the psychologists. The old Vash Young 
was afraid of poverty, illness, failure, disgrace and 
other mental parasites which afflict the lives of many 
men and women. Then he “got tired of being a fool” 
and applied common sense to his life in ways which 
gave him dominion over his emotions and thoughts. 
The new Vash Young became not only a salesman of 
the top rank but a humanitarian eager to share the 
fortune which remained when his old self died. Busi- 
ness groups and editors invited him to recount his ad- 
ventures in finding courage; scores of worried souls 
came to his office on his weekly “Trouble Day” to re- 
ceive their share of his strangely multiplying wealth. 
Perhaps the incidents of his own experience have been 
idealized by much retelling and by ten years unhandi- 
capped by doubt; nevertheless students, as well as 
salesmen, may find in this account helpful ways of 
applying the old advice, “Know thyself.” 


WILLIAM S. HERRINGTON. 
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CREATIVE RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. By Arthur J. Culler, 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


There is a certain inevitableness about the appear. 
ance of a book of this character. Just as it was ineyi- 
table that the canons of historical and literary criti. 
cism which were applied to literature in general must 
sooner or later be applied to the Bible also, likewige 
it has more recently become inevitable that sooner or 
later the comparative method which has led to the rige 
of comparative literature would invade the biblical 
field. 


Some, of course, may be apprehensive lest in treat- 
ing the Bible as literature and comparing its various 
types of material—folk-lore, allegory, parable, short 
story, essay, etc.—with comparable content in the 
realm of the world’s literature, the Bible itself may be 
reduced to a common level and its distinctive character 
be lost to view. On the other hand, however, one can- 
not but feel that under the scholarly, sympathetic, rey- 
erent treatment of Dr. Culler the lay reader will have 
the horizon of his mind broadened, will enter into a 
fuller, more intelligent appreciation and understand- 
ing of the sublime beauty and majesty of the Bible 
itself, and also acquire a more tolerant and enlightened 
view of the processes by which literature is produced 
as well as of the validity of the historic-critical ap- 
proach to the study of the Bible. 

This work is admirably adapted for college classes 
in the study of the Bible as literature: The wealth of 
literary allusion and analogy is in itself amazing; the 
organization and arrangement of material excellent. 


JOHN S. CORNETT. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND LIFE. The Most Reverend Wil- 
liam Temple, Archbishop of York. Macmillan. 
$1.50. 


For eight consecutive evenings Dr. Temple held the 
attendance and attention of some two thousand Ox- 
ford students as he discussed, in these addresses, the 
fundamental elements of God’s nature and purpose, as 
shown in Jesus Christ. 

Keeping this audience in mind I have tried to dis- 
cover the secret of Dr. Temple’s hold upon his hearers. 
While embodying I should say consciously but humbly 
the assurance due to tradition and authority, the Arch- 
bishop of York relies rather upon the assurance of 
reasonableness. In this way he presents the doctrine 
and ministry of the Church as attractive and helpful. 

While he assumes no excessive piety on the part of 
those addressed, he speaks as to serious persons and 
presents a high ideal and a stern challenge in terms 
so personal and practical that none can reject them and 
retain the delusion that after all he is a pretty good 
Christian. 


The reviewer would have welcomed a more explicit 
study under “The Meaning of the Crucifixion” (in ad- 
dition to its consideration as making righteous God’s 
forgiveness) of the Cross as actual immediate victory 
over evil. Some American readers may feel surprise 
at the faint emphasis, in the lecture on ‘“‘The Christian 
Society,” on immediate student participation in social 
service and experimentation. At Oxford, however, as 
in most European universities, one may take for 
granted a large measure of absorption in the problems 
of the day. CLAUD NELSON. 
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THE MORAL CRISIS IN CHRISTIANITY. By Justin Wroe 
Nixon. Harper. $2.00. 


Beautifully written, this book presents matters that 
challenge every thinking person who is interested in 
the future of religion in the United States. 

Dr. Nixon believes that since the war the social 
gospel as preached by Walter Rauschenbush has been 
under an eclipse; it is not dead but has been in a 
ferment since before the war. We are living in a new 
day and the author points to some things that will be 
necessary if Christianity is to survive during the com- 
ing decades. 

The more I read the book the more do I hope that 
students and student leaders who are vitally interested 
in Christianity will read it. This is not milk and 
water thinking. The chapter on “Christianity and 
Experimental Morality” is worth the price of two such 
books — not to suggest that one can estimate the value 
of real thinking in terms of dollars and cents. 

JAMES M. YARD. 


WE NEED RELIGION. By Ernest Fremont Tittle. Holt. 
$1.50. 


Dr. Tittle is one of the very few preachers in this 
country whose spoken words “read well.” Always they 
are interesting, seizing one’s imagination and bring- 
ing the conviction that they are dealing with questions 
of vital import. This power is due in part to the fact 
that behind his writings and into them has gone some 
penetrating thinking; in part, also, to his delightful 
use of words and illustrative material; but for the 
most part it is due to the personality of the man, 
transcending the printed words. 

For students especially, who today are asking that 
the necessity of religion be proved to them, this little 
book will provide food for sober thought, and with it, 
inspiration and unfailing challenge. Not only does it 
establish its claim that religion is needed today; it 
also proceeds to reveal the kind of religion we need, 
applying it to health, to happiness, to eternal life, to 
war and peace, as it deals with the motives and 
energies that operate in every human life. That the 
sales force of the firm publishing this book should have 
wanted its title changed to omit the word “religion” 
is indicative, among other things, that this is not “just 
another” religious book by just “another preacher.” 

WILLIAM E. KROLL. 


THEY THAT TAKE THE SworD. By Esme Wingfield- 
Stratford. Morrow. $4.00. 


A British historian, with a religious bent, traces the 
course of war and of the war mind from our primitive 
forebears down to date, and from the simple duel to 
modern mass extinction. The result is an excellent 
popular survey of war folly. Civilization after civil- 
ization, war after war, general after general —all 
overwhelm us with data sustaining the dictum of the 
author and of his Galilean predecessor that all they 
that take the sword, surely do (have and will) perish 
by the sword. Especially girl colonels and other stu- 
dents who play soldier should read the chapters on 
“The Military Professional,” “The Mind of the Sol- 
dier,” “The Soul of the Soldier,” and “Conquering 
Heroes.” ° 

The book is filled with strong passages: “If war is 
a survival of barbarism in the midst of civilization, so 
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“| feel called to serve the Burmese farmer 
who works a five-acre farm, lives in a five- 
dollar house on five cents a day, and is try- 


ing to fatten his babies on one cent a meal.” 
.--BRAYTON C. CAVE. 











Read the fascinating story of Brayton Cave 
and other farmer missionaries in these new 


books: 
TREASURES IN THE EARTH 
By Fred Hamlin 
¢ 
THE RURAL BILLION 
By Charles McConnell 


* 


THE STORY OF AGRICULTURAL 
MISSIONS 


By Benjamin H. Hunnicutt and 
William Watkins Reed 


* 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 
+ 


Write for catalog of missionary publications for 
all ages from primary to adult 


Missionary Education Movement 
(FRIENDSHIP PRESS) 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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from the psychologist’s point of view is the soldier. 
He is a mental and spiritual anachronism. . . In a 
world painfully struggling towards the light of reason, 
he stands with his face towards the darkness of force 
and unreason.” “An examination of the causes of war 
reveals that it is by fictions, pious or otherwise, more 
than by any calculations of material advantage, that 
men, in the mass, are set at each other’s throats.” 
. if we can succeed in stripping war of its trap- 
pings, and showing it, in the light of history, as it is 
and has been—a diseased growth on. civilization, 
whose few and doubtful advantages have at the best 
been insignificant in comparison with its attendant 
waste and destruction, and which now has attained 
such a pitch of virulence that unless means can be 
found of purging it from the body of civilization, the 
next outbreak is likely to prove fatal.” And so forth 
for many pages of keen analysis of the war habit in 
social action. TUCKER P. SMITH. 


NeW Russia’s PRIMER—THE STORY OF THE FIVE YEAR 
PLAN. By M. llin. Translated from the Russian 
by Professor George S. Counts and Lucia P. 
Lodge. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1931. 162 
pp. $1.75. 


THE SOVIETS CONQUER WHEAT—A DRAMA OF COLLEC- 
TIVE FARMING. By Anna Louise Strong. N. Y.: 
Henry Holt. 1931. 288 pp. $2.50. 


THE RED Foc Lirts. By Albert Muldavin. N. Y.: 
Appleton. 1931. 311 pp. $2.00. 


FEBRUARY, 1917—-A CHRONICLE OF THE RUSSIAN REvV- 
OLUTION. By Aleksei Tarasov-Rodionov. Trans- 
lated by William A. Drake. N. Y.: Covici, Friede. 
1931. 378 pp. $3.75. 


THE VOLGA FALLS TO THE CASPIAN SEA. A Novel. By 
Boris Pilnyak. Translated by Charles Malamuth. 
N. Y.: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 1931. 
353 pp. $2.50. 

A few years ago American publishers were busily 
turning down manuscripts on Russia on the ground 
that the reading public was no longer interested in 
what was going on in the land of the Soviets. Then 
came Russia’s Five Year Plan, and the almost reli- 
gious crusade on the part of the Communists to double 
and treble the productivity of Russian industry, and 


today the market for Russian books seemingly is un- 
limited. 


By all means the most popular of recent books on 
Russia is Ilin’s PRIMER, the Book-of-the-Month Club 
book for may. This primer, as is known, was origi- 
nally written in Russian for the purpose of enthusing 
school children with the accomplishments of the plan. 
On my two visits to Russia I have been amazed at the 
effect of this and other forms of educational propa- 
ganda in enlisting Russian youth in the building of 
the new Russia. 

Ilin’s volume is a brilliant piece of economic writ- 
ing, one of the most effective volumes for boys and 
girls on a serious problem written during the last gen- 
eration. The book, as any primer, is an oversimplified 
statement of the task at hand and fails to mention 
many of the obstacles that must be overcome before 
Russia reaches its ideal. It presents, however, a 
powerful case for planned production as contrasted 
with the planlessness in capitalistic countries. 
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A second significant book written recently on the 
five year plan is that by Anna Louise Strong, Ameri- 
can journalist and assistant editor of the Moscow 
News. Last year when I reached Russia the Com- 
munist party was torn with excitement over the 
strides which had been made toward farm collectivism, 
As a result both of propaganda and economic and mili- 
tary pressure, they had gathered about a quarter of 
the peasant families into farm collectives or codépera- 
tives. This year they declared that the numbers in 
farm collectives had grown from twenty-five per cent 
to fifty-five per cent. In THE SOVIETS CONQUER 
WHEAT Miss Strong presents a vivid picture of the 
reasons for the drive for state and codperative agri- 
culture and the actual workings of the recent agricul- 
tural revolution. An enthusiast for Soviet Russia, she 
is alive also to many of the blunders which its ruling 
group constantly is making and these mistakes she re- 
fuses to pass over in silence. The book is the most 
enlightening volume thus far published in English on 
what is happening to the Russian peasant. 


THE RED Foc LIFTs is a chatty and intimate de- 
scription of what an American business man, pos- 
sessed of a knowledge of Russian and of a desire to 
be fair, saw in Soviet Russia during a stay of several 
months in various parts of that country. 


Of no little historical value is Tarasov-Rodionov’s 
FEBRUARY, 1917. As its name suggests, this volume 
deals with the period of the first “bourgeois” revolu- 
tion, later followed by the Bolshevik revolt. The au- 
thor served as an officer in the Russian army during 
the World War, and, when the revolution occurred, 
threw his lot in with the Communists. FEBRUARY, 
1917, presents a detailed, intensely alive and moving 
drama of events from the first smolderings of the 
revolution to the return of Lenin to Russia. It paints 
many fascinating word pictures—though from the 
viewpoint of a hundred per cent Bolshevik—of the 
leaders of the people during those days. It lays no 
claims to impartiality or objectivity. It is, neverthe- 
less, a genuine contribution to the literature of this 
revolutionary period. 


Many a well-wisher of Russia has been critical of 
the kind of literature which the revolution has fos- 
tered in that country. Little if anything great, they 
have been wont to say, has developed during the last 
fifteen years. During these years Boris Pilnyak has 
been hard at work writing novels (his first, The 
Naked Year, was published in 1920). He has grown 
with the years in popularity and today is reported as 
the foremost novelist of the Soviets. THE VOLGA 
FALLS TO THE CASPIAN SEA is generally regarded as 
his most important work. It is a novel of the effect 
of the Soviet régime in its many phases on the life 
and personality of the individual and, in its way, is 
a valuable aid to an understanding of the Russian ex- 
periment. HARRY W. LAIDLER. 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN NATIONAL POLITICS. By 
William F. Nowlin. Stratford. $2.00. 


Twelve million Negroes —a source of national lead- 
ership —an object of shrewd political maneuvers —a 
rapidly shifting problem —this is the theme of this 
factual study of the period since 1868. Student de- 
baters, leaders of racial forums and discussion groups 
will find it suggestive. A. R. E. 
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ADOLESCENT EDUCATION. 
Macmillan. $3.00. 


By Frederick E. Bolton. 


To read this book is to be vividly impressed anew 
with the tremendously pregnant significance of the 
adolescent period for the whole of life. Professor 
Bolton shows clearly the fallacy of the view that the 
years of early childhood are more important than those 
of adolescence from the standpoint of habit formation 
and character-building; that it is in adolescence that 
independent decisions are first really made, that the 
beginnings of the various physical and moral abnor- 
malities, such as insanity, delinquency, criminal ten- 
dency make themselves unmistakably evident, that 
high intellectual and moral endowment comes to 
blossom. 


The author has incorporated a wealth of statistical 
information and expert opinion in substantiation of 
his positions. His treatment of crime, for instance, is 
particularly rich and exhaustive. A fine sanity of 
viewpoint and outlook pervades the work. 


Speaking out of a ripe experience of the educational 
world the author exposes the deficiencies of much of 
that which passes for education in contemporary 
America. He holds up to the mirror the strength and 
weakness of our prevailing college athletics, our lack 
of pride in genuine scholarship in conventional col- 
lege circles, our follow-the-leader social procedures in 
a jazz-mad age. 


Professor Bolton concludes his voluminous treat- 
ment of the education of the adolescent with a pithy 
chapter on character education. He scores the purely 
academic approach that still characterizes so much of 
contemporary teaching and pays tribute to the kind of 
teacher personality which is able to kindle in the soul 
of youth the desire to become “the kind of a man 
Mark Hopkins is.” Every worker with youth should 
read, mark, and inwardly digest this book. 


JOHN S. CORNETT. 


THE MASTERY OF SEX (THROUGH PSYCHOLOGY AND 
RELIGION). By Leslie D. Weatherhead. Student 
Christian Movement. London. 5 shillings. 


Within the compass of this one volume practically 
all the actual problems of real men and women in con- 
nection with sex are wisely dealt with. Men and wom- 
en, married and unmarried, young and middle-aged, 
may find here the advice they need. Mr. Weatherhead 
writes as a really competent psychologist. But he is 
more than that. He has a real insight into human 
lives and a reliable sense of human values. Better still 
he has an essentially Christian attitude to everything 
which he handles. A. HERBERT GRAY. 


THE WoRLD CourT (1921-1931). By Manley O. Hud- 
son. World Peace Foundation. $2.50. 


A handbook of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice; compiled by the Bemis Professor of Interna- 
tional Law at Harvard Law School and an authority 
in international law. The history of the World Court; 
a series of documents showing judgments and orders 
of the Court and its advisory opinions; chronology of 
the steps in the proposed ratification of the Court by 
the United States. Compact, accessible and up-to-date. 


JANUARY, 1932 
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ERDMAN HARRIS — 


HIS is a book without cant or subterfuge. 

It won’t give you instantaneous personal 

magnetism, but it does deal in a wise and 
helpful fashion with questions every young man, 
whether he is under twenty-one or over or merely 
twenty-one, must face every day of his life: 


Can You Choose Your Job Wisely ? 

Are You Worried About Your Personality ? 
What Do You Know About Sex ? 

Can You Get Along With Others ? 

What Are You Going to Stand For ? 


. And other questions just as urgent 


SOME EARLY COMMENTS 


“Twenty-One will ‘take.’ The breadth of life in 
its pages will make it a serious, delightful, and 
amusing adventure. Youth anywhere en route be- 
tween Cairo and New York, and in colleges and 
prep schools of the United States, are Erdman 
Harris’ pupils and his teachers.”—-Young Men. 


“A wholesome, sensible book, so simply written 
that not only youths of twenty-one but a number 
of years younger can get much practical help from 
it."—Henry Sloane Coffin. 


“It is admirably done and the subjects handled 
with delicacy as well as force.”—President John 
Grier Hibben. 

“It is remarkably well written. It deals with the 
present-day problems of youth with vigor, breadth, 
and sanity.”—Christian F. Reisner. 


“Amid the folios of short-cuts and bunk on topics 
that crowd our magazines and bookstalls, Twenty- 
One is unique. It is life as it is seen, felt, and 
attacked by the average young man of twenty-one 
himself, who may read books and listen to others, 
but who alone has to live his life and alone reap 
the satisfaction or the disillusionment. The story 
thus told becomes breath-taking in interest. It is 
the story above all others that a young man wants 
to hear.”—Prof. William A. Eddy of Dartmouth. 


At Your College Book Store 
204 Pages. $1.50 


RAY LONG & RICHARD R. SMITH, Inc. 
12 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 
























































Hartford 
Seminary 


The church is the foundation of 
civilization and young men and 
women of large vision are plan- 
ning a life of world service. 
Three schools on one large cam- 
pus offer a wide variety of reli- 
gious training for young men and 
women. Theological Seminary, 
School of Religious Education, 
Kennedy School of Missions offer 
training for pastors, religious 
teachers, missionaries. 50 on 
teaching staff, representing many 
denominations. International at- 
mosphere. Courses leading to 
B.D..M.A., S.T.M., Ph.D., B.R.E., 
M.R.E. Send for catalog. 


Hartford Theological Seminary 
R. H. Potter, D D., Dean 


Hartford School of Religious Education 


K. R. Stolz, D.D., Dean 


Kennedy School of Missions 
E. W. Capen, Ph.D., Dean 
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FOUNDATION 


William Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., LL.D. 


President Emeritus 


Robbins Wolcott Barstow, D.D. 


President 
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THE greatest intellectual need of those of us who 
count ourselves emancipated from authority is not the 
need of information of some new philosophical prin- 
ciple but rather the need of the kind of discipline 
which enables us to grow in our understanding of the 
truth which we have already found. The emphasis 
upon research on the one hand, and upon the philo- 
sophical quest for something new to believe on the 
other, are important in their place but they have 
crowded out this third emphasis upon the need of 
being illumined and indeed transformed by the truth 
which already is known. The capacity to see steadily 
what we catch in glimpses when we are at our best is 
not less important than the discovery of new truth. 


THE difficulty is that if we are going to have this 
result we must at some time make a choice and choosing 
is always hard in a day of frenzied scepticism. We 
must above all choose one set of ideas rather than an- 
other and expose ourselves to them long enough to make 
them live in our minds. As Professor Wieman says, 
“Every man needs from time to time to turn away 
from his specialized field of knowledge and all other 
interests and yield himself up to profound apprecia- 
tion of certain summit facts.” We can refuse to do 
that and content ourselves with an external view of 
every idea in turn, but the result of the whole process 
will be that we will understand none of them. Only 
inner emptiness lies that way even though it may be 
combined with great learning. Our whole educational 
system, from public school to university, with its 
curious combination of smattering and research and 
with its strong secular bias, is on the side of that 
inner emptiness. 

The ideas which are most important for the central 
problems of living and which are most transforming 
when understood are religious and ethical ideas. And 
yet they are abstract and difficult to grasp. It is there- 
fore important that we find those ideas embodied in 
persons who believe in them and live by them. 


Ir IS in this roundabout way that I have come to see 
the significance of Jesus for our intellectual life. Ex- 
posure to his life as it is recorded in the gospels lifts 
us in many ways, but in no more important way than 
this: that he transmits to us something of his vision 
of God and goodness. Not all the existing volumes of 
Gifford Lectures can take the place of that vision. I 
emphasize Jesus not because of any ad priori dogma 
about him but because as a matter of fact he has 
transmitted to many of us the best that we have ever 
known. Moreover there is no one else in sight who 
seems to do the same for any large number of people 
in the West. He is the representative of the Jewish- 
Christian tradition to which as a religious tradition 
there is no living alternative in the modern world. If 
we neglect him we will in practice be thrown back 
upon our own spiritual resources or we will be depend- 
ent upon the best in our generation. In that case we 
will have no point of reference by which to judge our 
generation and we will be in danger of being swept 
along by its strongest currents. JOHN BENNETT. 
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Passing Events 
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If ever there was a time in the world’s history when 
humanity should act intelligently and unitedly it is 
now. Yet the failures during the past month to do 
this very thing have been more conspicuous than the 
successes. 

é 

The Second Indian Round Table Parley, which be- 
gan so hopefully with Mahatma Gandhi in his famous 
“minus fours,” ended sadly in a stalemate because 
Hindus, Moslems and Sikhs could not agree on the 
constitutional safeguards for minority groups. 


The British, after stoutly maintaining that free 
trade was the only rational system under which to 
operate, suddenly reversed themselves and went in for 
high tariffs, thus intensifying the economic warfare 
about which they have been complaining. Incidentally 
they voted preferential rates for the Dominions, thus 
providing a stronger economic bond between the dif- 
ferent parts of the empire, coincident with the act 
making the Dominions entirely independent of the 
British Parliament and Courts. 


A great international gathering in Paris, designed 
to create a better atmosphere toward the coming Dis- 
armament Conference, ended in an uproar caused by 
French nationalists who feared that France was be- 
ing pressed to reduce her armaments below the safety 
level. 

This same fear operated to continue the muddle of 
the Council of the League of Nations over the Man- 
churian issue. The French papers, fearing that their 
nation’s representatives might be isolated at the Dis- 
armament Conference, have been angling for Japanese 
support in that meeting, by playing up the Japanese 
side in the Manchurian quarrel. Consequently Briand 
has been unable to take a strong stand, and Japan has 
done just about as she pleased. 

This has caused consternation among the smaller na- 
tions in the League, who are appalled at the way the 
Great Powers put their own interests ahead of their 
obligations to the League. Sooner or later these 
smaller nations are going to make themselves heard 
in no uncertain fashion. 


Chinese students have been pouring into Nanking 
demanding that the Government take a strong attitude 
against the Japanese. Chinese college men are drill- 
ing and the college women are training as nurses. 
This is an index of the growing tension in the Far 
East. 

a 

The rise in the prices of wheat and cotton has 
brought a little cheer amid the general gloom of de- 
pression and unemployment. Bank failures have not 
been so numerous. Gold has not been withdrawn as 
rapidly as a few weeks ago. An unusual reticence and 
modesty has fallen upon our economists and they are 
at last beginning to admit that the situation is too 
complex for them to analyze. CHARLES H. CORBETT. 


JANUARY, 1932 
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FAR HORIZONS 





The scientist » thescholar » the mystic » 
the dreamer » the man of action » » all 
alike reach out for them » » geograph- 
ical » mental » spiritual » » » 


The magazine FAR HORIZONS meets 


this imaginative outreach » » » plus» » » 


It tells what the World Community of 
Jesus is doing in societies you have never 
seen » » » » 


It foretells what that Community will do » 
in the new world and in the new years that 
no one has yet seen » » » 





Only $1.00.....with the Intercollegian, $/.75 
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Correspondence 








No Pink Tea 
DEAR EDITOR: 


Let us not abolish the compulsory feature of military 
training in state universities. Rather, we wish to 
urge that training be even more compulsory, and more 
intensive. 

If college students must have a course in military 
science and tactics, why not a thorough one? Why 
teach them only a small part of what war is? Ina 
real war, men don’t just mark time, and shoot guns 
to hit a bullseye. Their uniforms are not beautifully 
fitted, immaculately clean, carefully pressed. In real 
war men live in dugouts and trenches. They’re out in 
all kinds of weather; they eat rough, unpalatable 
food. They fight mercilessly, without referee or rules 
or courtesy. They live quite detached from comfort 
and luxury. 

These being the facts, why not make our college 
military departments bigger and better, and the re- 
quirements stronger? Make the boys spend a certain 
number of nights sleeping on the ground in the rain. 
Let them live for a week on army rations, away from 
their comfortable houses and beloved friends. Instill in 
them antagonism and hate for each other; then stage 
a free-for-all fight with stretchers and helpers at hand 
to carry the injured off the field. 

Leave out of the program all the parades and 
friendly competition for loving cups. Take away the 
medals of reward for things other than bravery and 
really unusual accomplishments. Forget the Military 
Ball, and the Honorary Cadet Colonel, chosen from the 
campus beauties. Women have no honorary positions 
in war. 

Other departments in our universities don’t play at 
their work; they try to translate their teachings into 
actual practice. Why let the military departments be 
so ineffective and so unreal in the science that they 
teach? 

VIRGINIA HUSSEY. 

University of lowa. 


Short Cut? 
DEAR EDITOR: 


The great need of the world today is not for men 
who are interested in making the world different, but 
for men who know how to make it different. While the 
great world questions are overwhelmingly complex, it 
is still true that no man may try to analyze those ques- 
tions and propose a solution unless the one and only 
thing that he wants is to see the facts as they are and 
then do what the facts demand. 

It is because I believe that the present generation 
of men and women in the colleges are the ones on 
whom will fall the task of making the world whatever 
it will be in the future, that I am teaching the life of 
Jesus in a college and not elsewhere. For it will be 
men who want only to see what to do and to do it, who 
will in the long run bring about the changes which so 
obviously and so desperately are needed. In the face 
of the urgent, crying immediacy of the world today, 
one may well wonder whether there is not a short cut, 
whether the method I am suggesting will not prove 
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to be “too late.” If there be such a short-cut, I do 
not know what it is. As for being “too late” — the 
run of this universe is likely to be a long one and it is 
hard to see what can be accomplished by some ex- 
pedient compromise, when another way, however slow 
it may be, appears to be basically sound. 
FRANCES WARNECKE. 
Stanford University. 


Perspective 
DEAR EDITOR: 

It has occurred to me that readers of the INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN might be interested in hearing about a new 
school — Pendle Hill, located at Wallingford, Pennsyl- 
vania — and in knowing why it was founded. 

It is a Quaker School where men and women of 
varying racial, national, and religious backgrounds may 
study social and religious problems of our day. No 
degrees are given, but the work is of high rank, under 
stimulating leadership. Here, in a beautiful environ- 
ment, a group of twenty or thirty may plunge deeply 
into the basic assumptions of our generation, to see 
the present situation in relation to its beginnings, to 
seek and perhaps to find a way out which will be valid 
for our generation. 

With Henry B. Sharman a group seeks to discover 
the historical Jesus, unclouded by the theories which 
have grown up about him. Three-hour seminars fly 
by under the leadership of Douglas Steere, of Haver- 
ford, and Henry T. Hodgkin, director at Pendle Hill. 
It is interesting to see a class in modern philosophy 
refusing to stop discussion when the dinner bell rings 
but going on at the dinner table and even after dinner! 
And twice a month Rufus Jones comes over from 
Haverford to lecture on mysticism, to share with a 
group the riches he has garnered through the years. 

Last year the class in “Modern Thought: Problems 
of Action,” under Dr. Hodgkin’s leadership, produced 
a book which is being published under the title, Seeing 
Ourselves Through Russia. Not every class writes a 
book, but that is not the only criterion for creation. 
There is a quick check on confused or superficial 
thinking; the student is encouraged to do original 
and individual work. 

Not a little of the succeess of Pendle Hill is due to 
the fact that our common life is shared in a real way. 
The household tasks are shared; we live a family life 
with the give and take which that involves; and we 
try to share in the life of the community. 

There is a sense of leisure at Pendle Hill — we play 
together, worship together in the “living silences” of 
a Friends’ Meeting. We have time to be alone, to 
follow out our own lines of thinking, but through all 
our life there runs a sense of the urgency of grasping 
the reality of the spiritual so that we may be better 
equipped to cope with the problems of our generation 
and our world. 

ELEANOR L. ELLIOTT. 

Oberlin, ’29. 


Voices in the dead of night in the dorm: 

“Wake up quick, wake up!” 

“Can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Ain’t sleeping.” —Purple Parrot. 


JANUARY, 1932 














IN PREPARING FOR 
RELIGIOUS SERVICE 


Four conditions are highly de- 
sirable: 


First—The hush and quiet of 
great libraries and a univer- 
sity atmosphere of study and 
research 

Second—The inspiration of stim- 
ulating teachers, free, schol- 
arly, constructive, courageous, 
modern 

Third—Close contact with a 
great laboratory of rural and 
urban life, where theory is 
constantly checked by first- 

‘ki living experience with social and re- 

ligious facts and forces 


Fourth—A free and flexible curriculum 
adapted to individual needs 


For further information about these and other 
opportunities which are offered to properly 
qualified graduate students, whether men or 
women, address: 


Albert W. Palmer, President 
THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


























CROZER 


Theological Seminary 


Tuition and Room-rent free. 
Scholarships available for approved students. 


Seminary's relations to University of Pennsylvania 
warrant offer of the following courses : 


|. Resident Course for Preachers and Pastors. 
Seminary degree of B.D. or Diploma. 


ll. Resident Course with emphasis on Reli- 
gious Education and Social Service. Sem- 
inary degree of B.D., University degree 
of A.M. 

lll. Resident Training for Advanced Scholar- 
ship. Graduate Course leading to Semi- 
nary degree of Th.M., University degree 


of Ph.D. 
Address 
MILTON G. EVANS, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


Chester, Pennsylvania 
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Student Necretaries 
Assembly 


Estes Park......Colorado 
August 15-September Z 


PROGRAM FEATURES 


Psychological and Philosophical Approach to 
Modern Religious Problems 

Seminar Discussions on practical problems 
of Student Religious work 

Values in the life of Jesus—an original 
study of the Records 

Discussions of current social-scientific-reli- 
gious developments and issues with lead- 
ers in several fields to be selected by 
referendum 


















Professors in Religious Education, Chaplains, 

Student Pastors as well as Association Secre- 

taries are invited to participate. 

STUDENT SECRETARIES ASSOCIATION 
WELLINGTON H. TINKER, President 

55 Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 





“1 am not using conventional 
terms when | say that the re- 
port is excellent. | think it 
is really a great piece of 
work, ’’---a NATIONALLY KNOWN ECONOMIST. 


He 1s talking about 


Toward a 
New Economic 
Society 


A discussion program for 
students who desire to 
understand the present eco- 
nomic order and help build 
an adequate one. 





Price, 15¢ each 


Order through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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SHEAR ROBBERY 


The company had made a long and tiring march, and 
all were perspiring. “They must change their shirts,” 
said the captain. “But very few have more than one 
shirt,” said the sergeant. “Orders must be obeyed,” 
said the captain sharply. “Let them change shirts 
with one another.” —Vancouver Province. 

5 

Our heart goes out to the man who joined the navy 
to see the world and then spent four years in a sub- 
marine. —Whirlwind. 

» 

“So you decided to quit being an atheist?” ‘Yeah, 

there’s no future to it.” —Life. 
a 

“Waiter, I'll have pork chops with French fried and 
I'll have the chops lean.” 

“Yes, sir; which way?” 

z 


“Waiter, bring me two eggs, fried on one side but 
not too hard, toast with plenty of butter, cantelope not 
too ripe but ripe enough, and coffee with just a little 
cream.” 

“And how will you have your water, sir?” 

—Arizona Kitty-Kat. 


—Beanpot. 


” 
Senior: “I see that Gandhi is leaving.” 
Freshman: “Gandhi?” 
Senior: “You mean to tell me you don’t know who 
Gandhi is?” 
Freshman: “Well, you don’t expect me to know 
everybody on this campus.” 
8 
Brother: “Have you any money?” 
Another: “Money?” (Finding some in his pocket.) 
“Hot socks! I must have somebody else’s suit on.” 
a 
“The musical saw is assuming a prominent place 
among jazz instruments.” It is especially effective if 
drawn from left to right across a ukelele. 
—London Opinion. 
7 
Wm.: “What kind of a boid is that?” 
Teacher: “That’s not a boid; it’s a bird.” 
Wm.: “That’s funny; it looks like a boid.” 
—Yale Record. 
it 
Judge: “You say you were attacked by a crowd of 
hoodlums?” 
Latin Professor: “Hoodla, your honor.” 
—Lampoon. 
é 
Student in Philosophy A: “This morning we have 
a lecture by Professor Whitehead.” 
His neighbor: “Oh, do we?” 
First student: “No, I said Whitehead.” 
—Lampoon. 


Dutchman: “The dike’s leaking. What shall I do?” 
Hanswaggler: “Dammit, sir, dam it!” . 
—Reserve Red Cab. 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


Do You Know ... 


1. What is the title of the new book dealing with the 
message of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration? 

9. What Federation secretary is studying in the 
United States this year? 

8. What is the Lappo Movement? 


4. Who represents the Dutch Student Movement in 
the East Indies? 


5. What is the Pro Christo Movement? 


6. In what two centers is the Student Christian Move- 
ment operating in Austria? 


What is the Levante Movement? 


8. Where is Strathcona Hall to be found and what 
is it? 


9. Who is Pierre Maury? 
(For answers see next page.) 





Peiping 


Last Wednesday evening six government: students 
were with us for some tennis, an hour of Bible study, 
and an intensive after-supper discussion of the rela- 
tions between China and Japan. This last question is 
absorbing a major share of everyone’s attention these 
days. The Christian group is making an important 
contribution, I feel, in urging that China must use the 
methods and spirit of Gandhi, and clean up her own 
house, rather than try to meet Japan’s force by force, 
while internal evils are neglected. The definite and 
persistent action which the League is taking on this 
present crisis in the Far East is a source of the great- 
est encouragement to all of us. 

Sherwood Eddy was in Mukden the night that the 
Japanese troops struck their first blow, and has been 
able to render much appreciated assistance to China 
by cabling his personal observations to the League and 
other important world centers. He began his series of 
meetings in the Peking universities yesterday. I heard 
him at the Government Normal University yesterday 
afternoon and at Peking National University last 
night. There were over a thousand students present 
at each address. He received very close attention as 
he tried to analyze the problems which the world is 
facing in the present profound change of the social 
order, with special emphasis upon what the situation 
in Europe and America has to suggest for China with 
her many additional problems. He will go on today to 
discuss the subject, “What Can Save China.” It means 
a great deal to have it said frankly that China has 
even worse enemies within than she has without, and 
that she will make a great mistake if she places her 
trust in militarism or in easy nationalistic slogans. 

So many requests for Bible classes and discussion 
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Peiping - London 


Glasgow - Manchuria 


LYMAN HOOVER 


(Ambassador to 
China!) sends this 
photo of one of his 

groups in Bible 


study 





groups have come in this fall that I have all I can take 
on, while I have to look about almost every day to try 
to find a leader for some additional group. 

This is a very stirring time throughout the world, 
and we are earnestly hoping that an increasing num- 
ber of students at home are awake to all that is tak- 
ing place. All power to you as you try to work at the 
whole job these days. I was glad to see also that out 
of the National Student Council meetings at Riverdale 
had come a sense of assurance and renewed conviction 
regarding the place of Jesus Christ and God’s truth 
as we find it in Him. It seems to me that men cannot 
face the issues of these days without a much deeper 
spiritual foundation than many have had. 

LYMAN HOOVER. 
* 


London 


The great double room of Student Movement House 
in Russell Square in London is filled with students of 
all countries. Behind me is a German who used to 
shepherd me in Tubingen, and beside me is a Korean. 
There is expectancy in the air for we are about to re- 
ceive Mr. Gandhi. He comes by a side-door onto the 
platform, accompanied by people who look like dis- 
ciples. Some of us stand up in hesitating fashion as 
he enters, others clap their hands; we do not quite 
know what to do in the presence of this man. 

Mr. Gandhi remains in his chair, swathed in his 
Eastern garment, and speaks in a quiet voice — too 
quiet, and whispers pass along the platform to ask him 
to speak louder. He is amongst students, he says, so 
he will not make a speech. He is quick, our guest, 
with a love of humor, and he goes on to speak about 
the relation between politics and religion, stating what 
he thinks a good man might achieve in politics. 

I find myself thinking of the Gospels, and thinking 
of them with new excitement and in a new light. Here 
is a teacher from the East; his disciples are here; he 
speaks with authority—with great directness and 
power to penetrate to the inner significance of what 














“i giek OeT TAH 


BUCKNELL’S MODEL DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE DELEGATES 


men and nations are doing. He has also a quick sym- 
pathy; and the questions are very old ones — about 
the use of force, and allegiance to the state and the 
difficulties of providing food, clothing and shelter. 

I wish I knew better how he expects ordinary men 
and women to spend the hours and minutes of their 
life, and what is the meaning of the things we see and 
touch and handle, but he has come through to a way — 
how like the narrow way that few people find I cannot 
yet tell—but as he went out from us, most of us 
seemed to think he was one of the few, and rose in our 
seats. E. W. 

fe 
Glasgow 


The question of the relation between British and 
colored overseas students was raised at the recent An- 
nual Conference of the Students’ Representative Coun- 
cils of Scotland, held in Glasgow. A motion introduced 
by the Edinburgh Council, and carried unanimously, 
read: “That this Conference, believing that it is a 
great enrichment of the life of a university to contain 
many students from abroad and realizing that num- 
bers of overseas students in this country are living in 
comparative isolation, and many suffering considerable 
disabilities on account of their color, deplores any in- 
stance where academic fellowship is broken because of 
a suspicious or indifferent attitude by British students 
towards their fellow students from abroad. It main- 
tains the brotherhood of all races and nations and be- 
lieves that the relationships of white and colored peo- 
ple throughout the world are to a great extent in- 
fluenced by corresponding relationships here and the 
treatment of overseas students in this country.” 

we 


Manchuria 


Three peace groups in Tsinan, China, sent this mes- 
sage to peace groups in Japan. They resolved: 

1. That we pledge ourselves to the method of in- 
vestigation, reason and conference to seek solutions 
for the present Sino-Japanese difficulties; 

2. That we send both a telegram and a letter be- 
seeching the Japanese Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
the Women’s Peace Association of Japan, the League 
of Nations Association in Japan and all other organ- 
izations and groups and individuals who have faith in 
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peaceful methods rather than in violence, to do all in 
their power to urge the Japanese Government to use 
the method of investigation, discussion and conference 
to solve the present Sino-Japanese difficulties; 

3. That we believe solutions found by peaceful meth- 
ods will be to the lasting benefit of both peoples, and 
on the other hand that violent solutions cannot be per- 
manent, will do more harm than good and if persisted 
in will endanger the peace of Asia and of the world; 

4. That inasmuch as Japan with the other great na- 
tions of the world has abolished war as a national 
policy in signing the Kellogg Pact, we urge all peace 
groups in Japan to unite with us in creating public 
opinion which will ultimately make this Pact a reality, 
so that the processes of organized law will take the 
place of destruction and violence as a method to solve 
all international problems. 


a 
The Federation Directory 
A revised edition of the Directory and Exchange 
List has been prepared and is actually ready for the 
press. But it is with regret that the Federation office 
anounces that because of its serious financial situa- 
tion the publication of this very important handbook 
is being postponed for the present. 
a 





Why, Yes... 
(See preceding page.) 


1. A Traffic in Knowledge. 


2. P. C. Hsii of China. 

3. Nationalistic movement in Finland. 

4. C. L. van Doorn. 

5. Student Christian Movement of Hungary. 
6. Vienna and Graz. 


7. Nationalistic movement in Hungary. 

8. Center of the Student Movement, McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal. 

9. A secretary of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 

eration, formerly a secretary of the French 

Movement. 
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HiGgH LIGHTS 


Increasing Disarmament Interest 


Northwestern—A Parley on Armaments “to examine 
the question of armament with a view to discovering 
the basic problems involved and to determine what 
policy the United States should adopt” was conducted 
by the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. at Northwestern 
University. C. M. Eichelberger, secretary of the Mid- 
Western office of the League of Nations Association 
and editor of the League of Nations Chronicle, pre- 
sented “A Policy of Armament Reduction.” Ferre Wat- 
kins, a first lieutenant of Infantry during the World 
War, presented “A Policy of Armament Maintenance.” 
Following a series of Round Tables, both sides of the 
question were again presented in general session by 
Captain Corydon B. Hopkins, Military Intelligence, Re- 
serve Army, and Kirby Page, editor of the World To- 
morrow. Thus were students and faculty members 
able to “hear both ‘big stick’ and ‘turn the other cheek’ 
philosophers on the same platform.” According to the 
Daily Northwestern, the Armaments Parley had two 
functions to perform: first, to “arouse fresh student 
interest in armaments and maintain the present in- 
terest’; second, to “give the campus the necessary 
material with which to turn that interest into intelli- 
gent and mature conviction.” 

Southwestern College—The Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. 
C. A. coéperated in organizing teams, composed of a 
boy and a girl, to disseminate information regarding 
disarmament. One member of the team gave the back- 
ground for the Disarmament Conference in Geneva 
and the other member the reasons for the importance 
of the Conference. 

Nebraska State Teachers’ College—A Y. W. C. A. 
committee, whose chairman is a social science major, 
aroused interest in and circulated propaganda on the 
disarmament issue, preparatory to the presentation of 
a model disarmament conference before the entire 
school. 

Purdue—Each Wednesday evening for a period of 
eight weeks, Dr. Edwards, Executive Secretary of the 
Indiana Council on International Relations, met with 
a group of students to discuss the question of Dis- 
armament. 





Denver—Students of International Affairs of the 
universities and colleges of the Rocky Mountain Region 
met at the State Capitol in Denver to hold a miniature 
Disarmament Conference. The agenda of the Confer- 
ence was based upon the Draft Convention prepared by 
the Preparatory Commission for the Geneva Confer- 
ence. The Conference was organized into Commissions 
to deal with the following subjects: Personnel; Ma- 
terials — Land, Naval, Air; Budgetary Limitation; 
Exchange of Information; Chemical Warfare; Mis- 
cellaneous Information; Permanent Disarmament 
Commission. Advance study was made on the subjects 
and special reports presented at the Conference plenary 
sessions. Each school represented one or more of the 
world powers. 
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Reflecting the trends of student thought and 
action—what the campus is talking about 
—what college editors are saying ¢ ¢ @ @ 





Pacific Coast “powers” gave David R. Porter (of New York, 
California, India and other points) a warm welcome and 
a fair share of California sunshine. 


Topeka—A similar model Disarmament Conference 
was held at Topeka, Kansas. Each school participating 
made a thorough study of the attitude on disarmament 
of the country which it represented. Kansas State 
College at Manhattan represented France; Baker Uni- 
versity, England; Washburn College, the United 
States; University of Kansas, Germany; Kansas State 
Teachers College at Emporia, Italy; Kansas Wesleyan 
University, Japan; Kansas State Teachers College at 
Pittsburgh, Russia; and the College of Emporia, 
China. 

Colgate—The results of a poll held at Colgate will be 
sent to the President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of State, the Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and Senators and Congressmen of the State 
of New York. It is interesting that a majority of 
affirmative votes were cast for (1) one hundred per 
cent disarmament if all nations join in similar reduc- 
tion; (2) the American delegation to the General Dis- 
armament conference taking the lead in calling upon 
all nations to join in reducing armaments, and (3) for 
abolishing compulsory military training in colleges. 
Only a slight plurality was cast in favor of dropping 
military training entirely from the college curriculum. 


Brown—Fired by the enthusiasm of the Northfield 
Conference last June, a small group of Brown men kept 
in touch with each other through the summer, laying 
plans for a disarmament program in the fall. This 
group, expanded to include over thirty undergraduates 
and members of the faculty, met once each week. The 
Brown Daily Herald ran a number of articles and edi- 
torials challenging the student body to take an active 
interest in the question. ‘The Student,” an editorial 
in the Daily Herald urges, “must not be afraid to ex- 
press himself on the question. He must let his atti- 
tude be known to his friends and to his government. 
In the end, the attitude of the government will be de- 
termined largely by pressure of personal and group 
opinion.” 
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IF YOU WANT 
to DIG DOWN DEEP 


@A “nice popular’ 


Association program just 
doesn't go this year. 


Let's get down to reality. 


In Jesus are to be found truths that we 
afterward discover running all through 
life and blazoned across the face of the 
heavens---but we should never have 
found them in life if we had not first 
found them in Jesus. As long as Jesus 
continues to do this for us he is our su- 


preme prophet. 
WALTER MARSHALL HORTON 


@ And it IS being done. In six a preation s 
T. W. Merriam, WW. 


these colleagues of ours--- 
Mendenhall, E. B. Shultz, hf B. Loomis, Frank 
T. beige David R. Porter---have printed actual 


cases of Cabinets who are doing SOMETHING 


MORE 
Six-Page Pamphlet—25c 


“Student Groups for the Purpose of 
Understanding Jesus” 
Secure from INTERCOLLEGIAN PROGRAM SERVICE 
Room 607---347 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
BETTER STILL, subscribe (if you haven't) for Intercol- 


legian Program Service, which for $3.00 a year brings 
you one such program help each month. 














Harvard—Eighteen Harvard representatives at- 
tended a parley on disarmament held in Boston. Pro- 
fessor Sidney B. Fay of the History Department of 
Harvard gave the opening address, advocating com- 
plete cancellation of debts by the United States in 
order that there might exist on the Continent a more 
widespread sense of security and stability. 


Yale—Combining in a single cause for the first time 
in many years, the leading undergraduate organiza- 
tions on the campus organized a Yale Disarmament 
Council to promote undergraduate interest in the ques- 
tion. 


Wesleyan—A highly successful Disarmament Con- 
ference took place the first week-end in December at 
Wesleyan. Guests from other colleges attended. 
Speakers were Rear Admiral William S. Sims, U. S. 
Navy Retired; Frank Simonds, foreign editor of Re- 
view of Reviews; President Harry A. Garfield, of 
Williams College; Harry A. Laidler, Executive Di- 
rector, League for Industrial Democrary; Frederick 
J. Libby, Executive Director, National Council for 
Prevention of War; Rear Admiral Charles L. Hussey, 
U. S. N. Retired. A Disarmament Commission, or- 
ganized under the auspices of the Wesleyan Christian 
Association, participated in an active study of dis- 
armament questions for over six weeks. Their pub- 
lished findings include the belief that “disarmament 
cannot be a panacea for the removal of all difficulties 
obstructing peace”; that the “roots of the world’s ills 
lie far deeper than the mere question of armaments”; 
that the fundamental causes are social, strategic, 
political, and especially economic. The suggestion that 
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all forms of international organization, particularly jp 
the economic field, be expanded and strengthened; that 
all colleges should establish permanent departments of 
international relations; that the United States should 
join without reservation in the work of international] 
organization and should set the example for disarma- 
ment by doing it herself on an extensive scale. 


A Step Toward World Peace 


For the first time since 1918 the University of Min- 
nesota failed to recognize Armistice Day as a holiday, 
“Latest studies show that the more subtle psychological 
causes of war are quite as potent as the blunter and 
more obviously militaristic factors. . . Because of this, 
the League of Nations has urged that all customs and 
observances which recall the World War be dropped, 
The realization that those factors make for war atti- 
tudes is an important step in the long and difficult 
journey toward world peace.” This student editorial 
in the Minnesota Daily indicates approval of the policy, 
even though the students lost a holiday because of it, 


Athletics 


Sterling College, Sterling, Kansas, last spring dis- 
continued all intercollegiate athletics. The townspeo- 
ple were skeptical; the students were on the whole 
pleased. This year those athletes who were interested 
only in athletics have not returned to the college. The 
number of new students, however, is larger than last 
year and the total enrolment is practically the same, 
despite economic depression. As to less tangible re- 
sults, the college feels that there is much better co- 
operation among the students than formerly and the 
faculty members report that better school work is be- 
ing done. Practically every student in the school par- 
ticipates in some athletic sport. 


Intercollegiate 


Programs Launched Early 


The postponement of the launching of their religious 
work program until the end of the football season has 
been found inadvisable by the Y. M. C. A. at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. “Students who do not sign up for 
these activities the first few weeks are gone for the 
year.” Over thirty fireside forums were in full swing 
in October. 


Spring Campaign 


Willamette University Y. M. C. A. arranged its 
financial year in such a way that thorough canvassing 
last May secured contributions and pledges for the 
current year from all upperclassmen and out-going 
seniors. In the fall only the necessity for canvassing 
freshmen remained. The officers recommend this plan 
without reservation. 


Away from Racial Prejudice 


A Y. W. C. A. group at the University of California 
has outlined suggested material for the use of stu- 
dents actively interested in the question of race preju- 
dice. The first part of the material consists of tests 
to enable the student to discover his own prejudices; 
the second part consists of suggestions and helps for 
righting racial attitudes. Groups of students at three 
colleges in California are working on the material and 
improving it. Early in the second semester the mate- 
rial will be made available for other colleges. 


THE 
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Visit by the Chairman of the Federation 


Francis P. Miller, Chairman of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, has been devoting some time this 
vear to visiting colleges in the West and Middle West. 
Following his visit to the University of Wisconsin, a 
correspondent wrote: “‘The World’s Student Christian 
Federation has never meant much to this campus. 
Even the several words that compose the name sound 
a little strange in our ears. We have heard of the 
world as a kind of outer circle of which we are the 
unconcerned and immovable center. Student has va- 
rious meanings. Christian carries an unpleasant as- 
sociation of old loyalties and new condescensions. Fed- 
eration is one of those institutional words. Francis 
Miller, with his easy talk of Koo of China, Maury of 
France, Lilje of Germany, and Datta of India — but 
most of all, he himself materialized the Federation for 
us. We had him for two days. At lunch he met the 
two Association cabinets, at tea the foreign students, 
and at dinner a group of faculty people. The next day 
he had luncheon with about thirty campus leaders as- 
sembled without regard to faith. At four-thirty he 
addressed a public meeting and his work closed with a 
church dinner where both the general membership of 
the church and the students were represented. . . Not 
every one agreed with all that Mr. Miller said. The 
groups were not picked for agreement. But they liked 
him. He gave them something to think about. They 
got an intimation of what the Federation is and may 
become.” 


Dr. John R. Mott 


Dr. Mott finds it still possible to help the Student 
Movement forward. Among other engagements he 
has addressed university convocations at Cornell and 
Brown on “Leadership for These Times.” 


On the Question of Education 


Two groups of students at Lincoln University, 
Pennsylvania, have been organized by the Christian 
Association to conduct throughout the year discussion 
groups on the questions of Religion and the Purpose 
of Education. The discussions held during the Fresh- 
man Week program indicated the need for this more 
thorough study. 

At Langston University, Oklahoma, the officers and 
members of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. devoted 
an entire week-end retreat to a discussion of the con- 
tributions of religion and education to the living of 
the good life. Students and faculty members shared 
with each other their experience and thought in work- 
ing through the problems. 

The Christian Association at Bluefield Teachers’ 
College, West Virginia, meets once a week to discuss 
and investigate the extent to which institutions of 
learning are actually contributing toward the educa- 
tion of the large numbers of students who are attend- 
ing schools and colleges. 


Inter-Faith Council 


Washington Square College, New York University, 
has formed a council composed of delegates from the 
societies representing the three faiths represented at 
the college: The Menorah Society, the Christian As- 
sociation, the Newman Club. 


JANUARY, 1932 





THE NEW DWIGHT HALL 


The Old Library (neighbor of the Harkness Tower) is the 
new home of the Yale Association. The building has a beau- 
tiful stained glass memorial window, the gift of two friends 
of the Yale Association. 


Freedom of Speech in Universities 


The American Association of University Professors 
has passed a resolution to boycott colleges and universi- 
ties that curb the right of free speech. Colleges and 
institutions found guilty by the association of vio- 
lating its standards of academic freedom and security 
of tenure will be placed on a nonrecommended list and 
association members will be advised against accepting 
positions on their staffs. 


Radicals in State Schools 


In response to an attack made by a trustee of North 
Carolina State College on the spread of radical doc- 
trines by college professors and the development of 
extremists at the colleges of North Carolina, the stu- 
dent paper of N. C. S. C. maintains: “Radicals, so- 
cialists, communists, reds and all those kinds of people 
who scare the ignorant should be welcomed with open 
arms by the college authorities and allowed to present 
their views along with the placid, peace-loving reac- 
tionary, conservative type of person who has character- 
ized the most of our speakers. In any cosmopolitan 
group of students there will be those who disagree 
with any one speaker, and this is perfectly normal — 
the results being that students are taught to think. It 
has been said that if college teaches a student to think, 
it has served a primary purpose.” 
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Union Theological Seminary 
in the SUMMER SESSION 
of 


Columbia University 
JULY 5-AUGUST 12, 1932 


For Graduate Students, Religious Workers with 
Students, Teachers in Schools and Colleges and 
Ministers. 


Courses with credit toward degrees include: 


RELIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
ALSO 

PROBLEMS OF THE MODERN WORLD 
Mr. Kirby Page, Editor, The World Tomorrow; 
Professor H. R. Niebuhr, Yale Divinity School; 
Dr. Harry W. Laidler, Director of League for 
Industrial Democracy; Rev. Edmund B. Chaf- 
fee, Director of Labor Temple. 

TWO MAJOR PROBLEMS IN RELIGION 
Professor H. N. Wieman, Chicago Divinity 
School, on “The Idea of God.” Professor John 
Baillie, Union Theological Seminary, on “Im- 
mortality.” 

INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN FAITH 
Professor A. Bruce Curry, Union Theological 
Seminary. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF PSYCHOLOGY TO 

CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT AND 

RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 
Professor H. S. Elliott, Union Theological 
Seminary. 

THE GROUP PROCESS IN MORAL AND 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Professor H. S. Elliott. 

THE APOSTOLIC AGE 
Professor E. F. Scott, Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 

METHODS OF STUDYING AND TEACHING 

THE GOSPEL 
Professor A. Bruce Curry. 

THE PREPARATION AND CRITICISM OF SERMONS 
President H. S. Coffin, Union Theological Semi- 
nary; Dr. J. V. Moldenhawer, First Presbyte- 
rian Church, New York; Professors H. E. Luc- 
cock and H. H. Tweedy, Yale Divinity School. 

THE PROBLEMS AND WORK OF THE MINISTRY 
President H. S. Coffin; Dr. J. V. Moldenhawer; 
Professor H. H. Tweedy; Z. Rita Parker, M.D.; 
and H. M. Tiebout, M.D., New York City. 


For full information apply to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER COURSES 
Union Theological Seminary 


3041 Broadway New York City 
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THE FUTURE OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


(From page 108.) 


important factors must be taken into account, 
First, in an industrial civilization where business 
men are motivated by self-interest and where 
church and school exalt greed and competition, it 
is not surprising that, likewise, men go into poli- 
tics for self-interest. If it is justifiable for a 
business man by stock manipulation to secure a 
million dollars for himself, it is easy for the poli- 
tician to justify his own petty graft. So long as 
citizens are trained in the school of individualism 
and are taught that the primary motivation of life 
must be found in self-interest, it will not be easy 
to secure a sufficiently large number of well- 
trained and public spirited candidates for office, 


Another major reason for the weakness of de- 
mocracy at present is the fact that it functions 
in an industrial society based upon financial au- 
tocracy. As long as there is an enormous con- 
gestion of economic power in the hands of a rela- 
tively small percentage of the population, this 
minority will control the various aspects of mod- 
ern life and will frustrate the operation of de- 
mocratic government. The degree of consolida- 
tion of financial power in this country has never 
been equaled. Professor Gardiner C. Means re- 
cently published an article in The American Eco- 
nomic Review which cites evidence that the 200 
largest American corporations in 1927 controlled 
between 35 and 45 per cent of all business wealth. 
These 200 huge corporations are controlled by 
2,000 directors. Some years ago an estimate was 
made that 20,000 directors controlled American 
corporations which produced half of all the manu- 
factured goods of this country. This small mi- 
nority not only controls industry, it likewise domi- 
nates politics, the press, the radio, the movies, 
education and organized religion. It has been 
well said that the cure for democracy is more 
democracy. A genuine political democracy will 
never be a reality until there is more economic 
and industrial democracy. 


It is not possible here to make any detailed 
suggestions as to ways and means of solving the 
many dangerous problems which confront west- 
ern civilization. Indeed, our peril is accentuated 
by the fact that adequate remedies for many of 
these evils are not immediately available. Too 
much energy has been expended by our leaders in 
amassing great fortunes for themselves and in 
preserving the capitalist system, and too little 
thought has been devoted to constructive pro- 
posals which point the way to a socialist common- 
wealth in which the masses will enjoy the higher 
quality of justice. 
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THE LEAGUE FOR 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


thinks . writes - works 
FOR 


A NEW SOCIAL ORDER BASED ON PRO- 
DUCTION FOR USE AND NOT PROFIT 


Pamphlets and Books of Living Significance 





How America Lives—Harry W. Laidler 15c Roads to Freedom—Harry W. Laidler 10c 
Old Age Security—Abraham Epstein . 15c Our Vanishing Oil Resources—John 


Public Ownership Here and Abroad— DD i< on dew dene ¢ tee vee eee 10¢ 
—Harry W. Laidler .............. 15¢ Why I Ama Socialist—Norman Thomas _ 5c 
Unemployment and .Its Remedies— Social Management of American For- 
Rh Ae Ee 25c | ests—Robert Marshall ............ 10¢ 
New Capitalism and the Socialist— Are Radicals Crazy ?—Stuart Chase .. 5c 
aE 10¢ America’s Way Out—Norman Thomas 
Waste and the Machine Age—Stuart ED os ane ries oe ew ce $2.50 
OS Pree eee rea 15¢ History of Socialist Thought—Harry 
Poor Old Competition—Stuart Chase . 10c || Ms sc occ eaceree es cache $3 .50 
Discussion Outlines of Fundamental Concentration in American Industry— 
a ee ae ee |e (each) 10c | Harry W. Laidler—(Crowell) ..... $3.75 


Speakers and Lecturers of National Prominence 


Has Your College an L. I. D. Chapter ? 
Has Your City or Town an “L. |. D. Lecture Series”? 


Have You the Fourth Issue of “The 
Unemployed” and ’ Disarm ? 
ARE YOU A MEMBER? 


Executive Directors: NORMAN THOMAS and 
HARRY W. LAIDLER 










College Secretaries: MARY W. HILLYER and 
PAUL PORTER 


Executive Secretary: MARY Fox 
Write to 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


112 East 19th Street, New York City 

















As balanced rations for friends who attend the Buf- 
falo convention, or Toledo or New York —as well as 
for those who don’t I recommend: 


Ventures in Belief. The book on modern problems 
of morals, philosophy and Christian belief. Edited by 
Henry Van Dusen; contributions by Niebuhr, Mc- 
Connell, Coffin, Wieman, Page, Fosdick, Porter and 
others. Scribner; $2.) 


1 Traffic in Knowledge. A Dutchman, a French- 
man, a German, an American and a Russian are 
brought together by the World’s Student Christian 
Federation to write critically on the message of the 
Student Christian Movement for today. (75 cents; 
order through the Jntercollegian.) 


The Present-Day Summons to the World Mission of 
Christianity. A world-embracing survey by John R. 
Mott, Christian statesman. (Cokesbury; $2.) 

a 688 

The Wayfarer’s Happy New Year! will be as hearty 
as formerly, but there is present this year a note of 
sternness and inquiry. Sternness to dash any idle 
flippancy when true happiness is at such a premium. 
Inquiry to dare my friends to do their best to add to 
the store of happiness during the coming year. 

| 


Don’t fear. I have not turned Pollyanna. Rather I 
simply am sharing my conviction that each of us can 
put our shoulder to the wheel this year in a way that 
will count. 

| i 


For some of us this will mean some hard thinking 
about whether the world really needs us in the job for 
which we have been preparing. Maybe the best thing 
is to turn around in our educational tracks and start 
off in some new direction. In the past fifty years over 
ten thousand of our predecessors have done that very 
thing in order to go out as Christian missionaries. 
That “peace-army” needs recruits still. Why not a 
thousand students this year with equal Christian 
loyalty volunteering for the Labor Movement, rural 
medicine, or business? 

a 6S 

My mail recently has brought word of several col- 
leges where students are helping establish loan funds. 
In their administration—and may their number in- 
crease — I hope foreign students and Negroes will not 
be forgotten. At Washington & Lee and V. M. I. they 
have an ingenious scheme of building a loan fund 
through insurance but the details are too complex to 
set down here. 

a 6G 

“Look at your neighbor’s paper, compare your an- 
swers, change your seat if you wish, cheat in any way 
you can provided you do not talk.” Students at Texas 
are still wondering what these instructions in a Psy- 
chology exam. really meant! 


| 
For over a year the Wayfarer ran this line: “Mooney 


and Billings are still in jail.” It looks now ( December 
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15) as if the dapper New York Mayor helped set the » 
stage for the former’s pardon. I hope so. Someday 
I should like to know how many new radicals have been © 
created by California’s blundering attempt to stamp 
out radicalism. 
a 6S 
In November I forewarned my friends to watch these 
columns for further interesting announcements of 
Student Movement nuptials: Here they are: Professor 
John Bennett of Auburn Seminary (author of The 
Philosopher's Chair) to Miss Anne McGrew; and 
Reinhold Niebuhr, a Professor at Union Theological 
Seminary, to Miss Ursula Keppel-Compton, in England, 
a 8 
It is none too early to think of study abroad, 
Scholarships are available, I understand, through the 
Institute of International Education for study in Aus- 
tria, Germany, France and elsewhere. Applications 
in most cases must be in by February. 
oe 
I take new courage from this by Victor Hugo: “In 
the twentieth century war will be dead, the scaffold 
will be dead, hatred will be dead, frontier boundaries 
will be dead, dogmas will be dead; man will live. He 
will possess something higher than all these —a great 
country, the whole earth, and a great hope, the whole 
heaven.” 
| i 
My friends who are social psychologists tell me that 
times of flux like the present are the moments when 
most profound changes are possible. 
zg 8 
Kirby Page puts a barb on this shaft by predicting 
“another war within ten years unless more nations be- 
come more vitally concerned in an organized movement 
for world peace.” Now is the time. Will students help 
the United States take the leap? 
a 6S 
The recent inauguration of Frank P. Graham as 
President of the University of North Carolina recalls 
to my not very ancient mind his former experience as 
a student secretary. A few years ago he was urged 
to succeed Dr. Weatherford in the southern field. Karl 
T. Waugh, on December first, became President of 
Dickinson and Ralph C. Hutchinson on January first 
the President of Washington and Jefferson College. 
All three institutions have a long and friendly con- 
nection with the Student Christian Association Move- 
ment. 





| a | 
To honor the Asilomar Conference in session as this 
appears, I close with this verse, by a recent delegate; 


ASILOMAR 


But these cool fragrant days are numbered, 
And these deep nights of shadowed : tarriness. 
We may be scattered — slowly, silently, 

As sand before a salty wind is dria en. 

Yet memory is that never-quiet ocean 

That breaks against our souls eternally. 
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